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minutes, by two men, as the whole performance consists in 
lowering the track, running out first one car, returning it to 
the station, running out another car, returning it, and wind- 
ing up the track. One great advantage gained by this sys- 
™» | tem over the old slides is that the car in this instance drops 
| the coal just on the centre of the tender, and thus the tender 
FRIDAY, APRIL 19, 1878. can, when desired, be loaded to its greatest capacity without 


ie ~ | any loss of time for shoveling. 
Sontributions. 





The stock coal, as will be seen from the plan, is in such a 
| position that it can be pushed forward into the chutes witha 

very small amount of labor, when needed. 
The station above described cost, in round figures, $8,000, 
New York, April 12, 1877. | inclined plane included. Forty engines per day of 24 hours, 
To THE EprToR oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: are coaled up there, which consume 120 tons of coal, the 
In one of your back numbers, you gave some very inter-| entire cost of handling which is the pay of one foreman and 
esting information in regard to structures for measuring or three men, at a total of $5.80 per day, making the cost per 
weighing coal to locomotives. | ton 43 cents. This force is divided into two gangs, two men 
As I have spent some time and labor on that particular | working by day and two by night; they do the entire work 
feature of railroad work, I should be obliged, if you would | at the coaling station, including unloading the coal in the 
allow me space to add a portion of my small stock of expe- first instance, keeping the accounts, etc., etc., and have given 
rience to that already published. good satisfaction for two years, which may be taken asa 

The accompanying engraving shows a coaling station pretty thorough test. 

which I built for this purpose, in 1875. In its constructionI|! In another case, where a much smaller station was needed, 
was governed by four very important points: cost of struc- | I put one up on the same plan, at a cost of $4,800, including 
ture, cost of handling coal, time taken to coal each engine, | a woodshed under the floor F, and a sand-dryer in the in- 
and capacity of structure or stock room. | clined plane. 
In describing my plan, which, I think, meets all four of | and one by night; but in this case the fireman of the engine 
these requirements as near as may be, I will begin at the top | taking coal is required to help lower the track and run out 
of the station B C, where the coal is delivered by a locomo-| the car. At a point where actual weight was desired in place 
tive in the regular drop-bottom coal cars, by the use of the of measurement, I placed under the turn-table a three-ton 


———_— | 
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This station I work with two men, one by day | d 
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and also in operating them, for the purpose of obtainiug this 
kind of information. 

I have thought therefore that the foregoing description of 
an economical and simple means of measuring or weighing 
the coal given out to locomotives, as now in use on one of 
our most important lines, would be interesting to your 
readers. Truly yours, Cc. N. 





Train Accidents in March. 


The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of March: 
REAR COLLISIONS. 


On the night of the 1st a freight train on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern road ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight near Linndale, O., damaging several cars. 

On the morning of the 2d a freight train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road ran into the rear of a preced- 
ing freight, which had stopped for water at Tivoli, N. Y., 
wrecking the caboose, throwing two loaded cars into the 
Hudson River, and killing a man in the caboose. The acci- 
dent is said to have been caused by the neglect of the switch- 
man at the station to show the usual signal. 

On the evening of the 2d three cars of a 
on the New York & New England road, cut loose to make a 
flying switch at Hyde Park, Mass., ran intosome cars upon 
another track, doing much damage and injuring two persons 

On the afternoon of the 5th a freight train on the Ilinois 
Midland road broke in two near Paris, Ill., and the detached 
section afterward ran into the forward cars, doing some 


passenger train 


amage. 
On the evening of the 9th a —_ train on the Troy & 
Boston road broke in two near Williamstown, Mass. hen 


the engineman stopped his part of the train the detached 
cars ran into it, wrecking nine cars and blocking the road 
several hours. 
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LOCOMOTIVE COALING SHUTES. 
inclined plane A, fig. 1. The coal is then unloaded into the | scale, which works quickly, and has given entire satisfaction | Late on the night of the 11th, a Pennsylvania freight train 
pockets from either of the tracks B or C, fig. 8. The track | for two years. me ch Mn Sorat intone a Central j rack ot 
Bis used for dumping the coal intended for daily use, and| I have examined all the plans now in use on the princi ja oo end four Oontral onze were badly 4 


| pal railways in this country, for measuring the coal taken 
| by locomotives, and I do not hesitate to say that this is 
really the cheapest and most thorough in practice, and would 
like to call the attention of some of our railroad officials to 
the fact that shoveling the coal for the use of engines is one 
of the last traces of the dark ages, and that big platforms 
which cover any amount of land are of very little use, and 
cost money in every way. Also, that platforms 6 ft. and 8 
ft. high, are more expensive than they imagine, or is at all 
necessary. Of course where coal is taken at a station from 
both tracks of a double-track road, a bridge is necessary, in 
place of the swinging track above described. This would 
make the station about 8 ft. higher; but the addition in first 
cost would not be great, and the cost of operation would, of 
course, be just the same. Wherever the systematic weigh- 
ing and keeping account of the fuel consumed by each engine 
has been introduced, it has resulted in a very marked reduc- 
tion in quantity of coal per car per mile consumed by almost 
every engine on the road, until the minimum has been 
reached. 

The benefits arising from this system must be of immense 
importance, as not only can a very great economy be effected 
in the saving of fuel thereby, but it has been found also that 


C for stocking coal. The coal is then drawn from the chute 
D into the small car E, as it is needed. This car can be 
moved the entire length of the station, on a track on the 
floor F, and also pushed out over a tender standing on the 
line, and dumped, by the use of small turn tables and the 
swinging track H. The chutes D extend the entire length of 
the station, with as many mouths as possible, so that the 
coal for the daily supply may be reached without labor. The 
mouths are protected by heavy cast-iron doors, so that the 
flow of coal may be cut off when the car is full. 

A swinging track, H, is fastened to the front of the station, 
hinged at the lower end and hung on chains with counter 
weights, and windlass attached at the other end, by means 
of which the track can be lowered into position over the ten- 
der, or run up outof the way in one-quarter of a minute, 
Just opposite the end of this track there is a small turn-table 
on the track on the floor F, on which the cars are turned and 
run out. Two tracks are used, and are placed so that two 
engines can be coaled up at once when desired. The 2-ton 
drop-bottom cars used for delivering the coal are of peculiar 
construction, the door being in one piece, hung at one end on 
hinges, and having a spring catch on the other. This spring 
catch is worked by a rod, which passes through the frame to 





the front end of the car, so that when the car 1s pushed to the 
outer end of the swinging track, this rod coming in contact 
with a bumper drives back the spring, which allows the door 
to drop. The door [shown below, E£, fig. 3] is 4 ft. x3 ft. 6 


in., and through this opening all the coal readily drops at 
once. After being emptied the car is pulled back to the sta- 
tion, on reaching the front timber of which the door is 
caught on a roller, pushed back into position, and is fastened 
automatically, and the car is then ready to bere-loaded. By 
the use of this whole contrivance an engine can be loaded 


it invariably tends to the working of the locomotives up to 
their full capacity as far as possible, and this of course still 
further reduces the quantity of coal burned per ton of train 
hauled each mile. 

The comparison afforded by this means of the actual work 
done per ton of fuel by each locomotive is also of very great 
service in determining the merits of various classes of loco- 
motives. These considerations have had so much weight 
with some of the leading railway lines of the country that 
they have considered it worth while to go to great expense, 





with four tons, or any part of that quantity, in less than three 


both in constructing large and complicated coaling stations, 





urt, and the track blocked four hours. 
On the morning of the 
phia & Reading road ran into a preceding coal train in a cut 
near | pong 68 Pa., damaging the engine, wrecking a num- 
ber of cars, killing the fireman, injuring the engineman and 
two brakemen. 

On the mo’ of the 12th a passenger train on the-Spring- 
field Division of the Ohio & Mississippi road ran into the rear 
of a ——— train which was standing on the main track at 
~~ le, TL, comane several cars. 

ly on the morning of the 15th a shifting engine in the 
Erie yard at Hornellsville, N. Y., ran into the rear of a 
freight train, damaging a car and injuring a brakeman. 

On the morning of the Oth a. pasenge 

mo of the & passe 
mington 


was 


nger train on the Wil- 
& Weldon road ran into the head of a freight, which 
up on the main track in Goldsboro, N. C. Both 
—- some freight cars were da’ There was a 
ck fog at the time, and it is said that the freight conduc- 


, kept the main track, th he knew the passenger was 


ue. 
Early on the morning of the 19th an express train on the 
Pitts’ Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran over a misplaced 


switch and into the head of a yard ine, which was stand- 
at Denni yard engine, ni 


ing on a siding at m,O. Both engines were damaged 
and a fireman hurt. . 
On the mo: of the 19th there was a bu collision 


setwoen 0 freight train and a stock train on the Marietta & 
Cincinnati in Cincinnati, O., by which much 
was done to engines and cars and two trainmen were hurt. 
CROSSING COLLISION. 

On the 26th an engine on the Erie Railway, while stand- 
ing in the yard at Buffalo, N. Y., started off f 
explained cause and ran into a Great Western passenger 
train, which was crossing the Erie track, upsetting and dam- 
aging the engine and one car. 

DERAILMENTS, BROKEN RAIL. 





On the of the 4th three cars of fame train 
on the Railway were thrown off the track by 
a broken rail near Campbelinon, N. B. 

On the 9th nine cars of a freight train on the St. Louis, 
Rock Island & were thrown from the track at 
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Upper Alton, lL, by the breaking of a 
curve. The cars, which were load 
wrecked. ’ 

Very early on the morning of the 14th a passenger train 
on the Union Pacific road struck a broken rail near North 
Platte, Neb., and four cars were thrown from the track, two 
of them being badly broken. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN WHEEL. 

On the night of the 24th a stock train on the Cheshire 
road was thrown from the track near Ashburnham, Mass., 
by the breaking of a wheel under one of the cars. Several 
— went down a high bank and were wrecked, killing a lot 
of hogs. 


rd rail on a 
with ice, were badly 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN AXLE. 


On the afternoon of the 10th asa Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock train was running over the Delaware & Bound Brook 
road near Hopewell, N. J., an axle broke under a car and 
ten cars were piled up in a bad wreck, blocking the road 
several hours. 

On the morning of the 14th the engine of a passenger train 
on the Missouri Pacific road was thrown from the track at 
Atchison, Kan., by the breaking of a driving axle. The 
axle broke off close up to the hub of a wheel, and a crack had 
evidently extended half way through it for some time. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN BRIDGE. ~ 


On the morning of the 11th a freight train on the Jackson, 
Lansing & Saginaw road went through a bridge over Marsh 
Creek, near St. Charles, Mich., the abutments of which had 
been washed out by the giving way of a dam just above it. 
The engine and seven cars were wrecked, thé fireman killed 
and the engineman badly hurt. 

DERAILMENTS, WASH-OUTS AND LAND-SLIDES. 


Very early on the morning of the 18th a freight train on 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago road ran into a 
washed-out culvert near Lakeville, O., wrecking the engine 
and several cars, killing the engineman, injuring the fireman 
fatally and a brakeman less severely. 

On the 18th a freight train on the Utica Division of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western road ran into a wash-out 
near Port Dickinson, N. Y., doing some damage. 

On the 25th the engine and two cars of a coal train on the 
Seattle & Walla Walla road ran into a washed-out culvert 
near Seattle, Wash. Ter., and the engine was badly 
damaged. 

On the morning of the 26th a passenger train on the Pitts- 
burgh Division of the Baltimore & Ohio, ran into a land- 
slide near Mineral Point, Pa., and the engine and tender 
were thrown across the track and damaged. The road was 
blocked several hours. 

DERAILMENTS, SNOW. 


On the 9th a wrecking train on the Kansas Pacific road 
was thrown from the track by a snow-bank near Box Elder, 
Kan., blocking the road badly. 

On the 10th a passenger train on the Denver Pacific road 
ran off the track in a snow-drift, near Summit, Col. 

On the 10th asnow-plow on the Colorado Central road 
was thrown from the track in a heavy drift at Taylor’s, Col. 

DERAILMENT, CATTLE, 


On the night of the 18th a freight train on the Pen- 
sacola Railroad ran over acow near Molino, Fla., and several 
= —— thrown from the track, blocking the road all 
night. 

DERAILMENT, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 


On the night of the 6th five cars of a freight train on the 
Baltimore Ohio road broke loose near Independence, 
W. Va., and afterward jumped the track, going down a 
bank and making a bad wreck. The accident is said to have 
been caused by a draw-head pulling out and falling on the 
track. A trainman was hurt. 


DERAILMENTS, MISPLACED SWITCH. 


On the night of the 5th the engine and four cars of a freight 
train on the Boston & Albany road were thrown from the 
track by a misplaced switch in Springfield, Mass. Two cars 
were damaged and a brakeman hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 9th, a freight train on the Buffalo, 
New York & Philadelphia road was thrown from the track 
by a misplaced switch at Olean, N. Y. The engine upset and 
five cars were piled up and badly broken. 

On the morning of the 23d, the engine of a passenger train 
on the Fitchburg road was thrown from the track by a mis- 
placed switch at Greenfield, Mass., blocking the road two 
hours. 

DERAILMENTS, UNEXPLAINED AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the 2d, some cars of a stock train on the Erie road ran 
off the track at Hankins, N. Y., and one was wrecked. 

On the 7th, nine cars of a freight train on the Louisville, 
Cincinnati & Lexington road_ ran off the track near Frank- 
fort, Ky., blocking the road five hours. 

On the morning of the 9th, a freight train on the Alle- 
gheny Valley rent ran off the track near Red Bank, Pa., 
blocking the road some time. 

On the night of the 18th the engine and some cars of a 
freight train on the Erie road ran off the track at Castile, 
N. Y., blocking the road four hours. 

On the morning of the 14th some cars of a freight train on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road jumped the track ona 
high trestle near Boonville, Mo., blocking the road several 
hours. The guard timbers prevented the cars from leaving 
the trestle. 

On the afternoon of the 15th a yard engine on the Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling & Kentucky road jumped the track ona 
curve in Wheeling, W. V. 

On the night of the 
the Chicago 
Mich. 

On the 16th six cars of a freight train on the Florida 
Central road ran off the track near Jacksonville, Fla., and 
some of them were badly broken, blocking the road several 
hours. 

On the night of the 17th an engine, which had been left 
standing on the Illinois Central track in Cairo, Ill., started 
in some way and ran down the track to the turn-table and 
went down into the pit. 

On the night of the 22d some cars of a freight train on the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana road ran off the track near Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and one car was badly wrecked. 

On the morning of the 26th the engine of a freight train 
on the Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky road ran off the 
track in Wheeling, W. Va. 

Early on the morning of the 29th a freight train on the 
Erie Railway ran off the track near Hornellsville, N. Y. The 
engine was thrown across the track and 18 cars were piled 
up together, most of them being badly broken. 

On the 29th a passenger train on the Atlantic & Great 
Western road ran off the track near Jamestown, N, Y., 
blocking the road some time. 

BOILER EXPLOSION. 

On the 3d_ or 4th of the month'the engine of a nger 
train on the Brunswick & Albany road exploded its boiler 
near Albany, Ga., while running at a moderate speed e 
fireman was thrown 15 feet and badly hurt. 


a. 
15th four cars of a freight train on 
Lake Huron road ran off the track in Flint, 
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caught fire from a spark from the engine, and two cars with 
80 bales of cotton were destroyed. 

Very early on the morning of the 11th the mail and bag- 

age car on an express train on the Lake Shore & Michigan 

suthern road, near Edgerton, Ind., caught fire. Before the 
fire was discovered and the train stopped the fire had gained 
such headway that the car was completely destroyed, with 
most of the baggage and all the mails. 

On the evening of the 27th, as a passenger train on the 
Boston & Albany was near Jamesville, Mass., a connecting 
rod broke, doing some damage. 


This is a total of 49 accidents, whereby 5 persons were 
killed and 14 injured. Four accidents caused the death of 


leaving 38, or 77.6 per cent. of the whole number, from 
which no serious injury to persons is recorded. 

As compared with March, 1877, there isa decrease of 
nine in the number of accidents, of four in the number of 
killed and of 17 in that injured. 

These accidents may be classed as to their nature and 
causes as follows: 


COLLISIONS : 
Rear collisions... 
Butting collisions 
Crossing collision 


9 


1 
—.13 


DERAILMENTS : 
Unexplained. 
Broken rail 
Broken wheel 
Broken axle 





Ns cae cndercwdne cones otns Eee s OR eran ste 
Wash-out 3 
Land-slide 1 


ar ; SUSE) Gad) MUD ANSeeerezes 3 
Cattle on track.... 

Accidental obstruction 
Misplaced switch... 
Runaway engine 


we mF 


Boiler explosion. 
Broken connecting rod 
Cars burned while running 


Total. 49 

Two collisions were caused by trains breaking in two, and 
one each by failure to use signals, by a misplaced switch, by 
fog, by a flying switch and by a runaway engine. The 
broken bridge recorded failed on account of the washing out 
of its abutments by a flood from a broken dam. There 
were 14 accidents traced directly to defect or failure of road 
or equipment. 

Of the collisions one was between passenger trains, four 
between a passenger and a freight, and eight between freight 
trains; of the derailments seven were of passenger and 25 
of freight trains; three of the other accidents were to pass- 
enger trains and one toa freight train. The 18 collisions 
killed two and injured nine persons; the 32 derailments killed 
three and injured four, while in the four other accidents only 
one man was hurt. 

The month calls for little remark, except to note the un- 
usually small number of accidents, the smallest, with one 
exception, of any month for a year past, and 28.4 per cent. 
below the monthly average for the year. March is usually 
a month when track is apt to be in a bad condition; frost is 
coming out of the ground, upheaving the road-bed and bal- 
last, and heavy rains or melting snow soften the earth and 
cause washes and land-slides. This year, however, over a 
large part of the country there was little or no frost in the 
ground and the month was much dryer than usual. Proba- 
bly less care of road has been needed this spring than for 
many years. A sharp reminder of winter came in the snow 
storm on the Western plains, but that took the form of rain 
further east and did not do much damage this side of the 
Mississippi. The number of collisions is comparatively 
small, being only a little over one-fourth of the whole. A 
curious feature is the two accidents, one collision, and one 
derailment, from engines ‘‘ running away.” This should be 
a reminder to enginemen to be careful that their throttle 
valves are tight shut and the links on the centre when they 
leave their engines standing alone with steam up. 

For the year ending with March the record is as follows: 





: No. of Accidents, Killed, Injured 
April... shat sane’ 69 13 34 
May A Natta Bg ie OA. 46 12 41 
MN Jicae vier <a0 49 16 92 
Riles wind ck Oa Andinsotn:34hcen sian 53 21 144 
August....... 98 46 220 
ee ere be 84 20 88 
October. . 8. a ee ae 82 31 112 
ET. apn nanuecynsovncn WxeeheseGnt 83 23 70 
December 66 8 26 
I ik tos cek weaulens Cana aces ne es 75 23 77 
RRS aan ere a 67 8 31 
et eet ae ee 49 5 14 
Pa nwiihas uasineen.cttieaeetabans Bene 821 226 949 


€ 


The averages per day for the month were 1.58 accidents, 
0.16 killed, and 0.45 injured; for the year they were 2.25 
accidents, 0.62 killed, and 2.60 injured. The average casual- 
ties per accident were, for the month, 0.102 killed, and 0.286 
injured; for the year, 0.275 killed, and 1.156 injured. 





Locomotives Compared with Horses — Results 
Massachusetts. 


in 





[A paper read before the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
March 20, 1878, by Edward Appleton, C. E.] 

A few weeks ago a question was asked me which I was not 
ready to answer at once, but which I could answer, I thought, 
after a few days’ research. The inquiry became interesting 
| to me as I followed it, and perhaps it may interest some of 
}the members of the society also. The question asked me 

was: 





| ‘*How many horses would be required to perform work 
| equivalent to that done by the locomotives in use on the rail- 
roads of Massachusetts ?” 

A nominal horse power is that necessary to raise 33,000 
| lbs., one foot high per minute; an estimate first made by 
Boulton & Watt in selling their steam-engines Trautwine 
says that this assumption can really be carried out by a 
strong horse day after day for 8 or 10 hours; but as an en- 


Georgia was near Milner, Ga., a flat car loaded with cotton 


one or more persons; seven caused injury less than death, | 
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|engine could at any moment perform the work of a very 
| strong horse. 
Trautwine estimates that a 


food, average trained horse. 
weighing about half a ton, wel 


fed and treated, can walk 


| 10 hours per day at the rate of 214 miles per hour on a good 
level road, and exert a continuous pull or tractive force of 
100 Ibs. On a level piece of good road, he estimates the 


traction at 60 Ibs. per ton of load and carriage; so that the 
100 lbs. of tractive force exerted by the average horse ena- 
bles him to pull a load of 1% tons at the rate of 21¢ miles 
per hour for 10 hours per day on a good level road. 
| Trautwine gives the weight of a train, exclusive of engine 
| and tender, which a good locomotive, weighing 27 tons or 
60,480 Ibs., all on the drivers, can haul on a level railroad, 
| at a moderate speed, say 8 to 12 miles per hour, as 1,458 
tons, an estimate corresponding very nearly with the amount 
of work which the Baldwin Company guarantee their loco- 
motives of similar size to perform. his locomotive then 
will haul a load as heavy as 878 horses could pull at the rate 
| of speed assumed above for them on good common roads; 
| but as it hauls this load at an average speed of four times 
|that of horses, it is doing the work of 3,512 horses, and is 
capable of doing it, not merely for 10 hours per day, but for 
nearly the whole 24. If the horses, however, were hauling 
upon a level railroad instead of a common road, it would not 
require so many of them todo the same work. Haswell gives 
a table of the comparative useful effect of the power of an 
| average horse on a turnpike, a railroad and a canal. He 
| rates the tractive force of the horse at 83.3lbs., and says that 
| a horse, traveling at the rate of 244 miles per hour for 11}¢ 
|hours per day, will exert a useful effect equal to 14 tons 
| drawn one mile on a turnpike, 115 tonson a railroad and 520 
|tonsonacanal. Making the hours of work and the tractive 
| force agree with those of Trautwine, the average horse would 
| draw 110 tons one mile on the railroad, or for his whole dis- 
| tance of 25 miles in 10 hours, he would draw 4,4 tons. The 
| locomotive above described then draws as many tons as 
| 38114 horses could pull on the same railroad: and as it draws 
them at four times the speed of the horses, it does as much 
| work in the same time as 1,325 horses. 

The total miles of railroad included in the returns made 
to the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners for 1877, ad- 
ding the double track but not the sidings, is 3,124, of which 
2,295 are in Massachusetts. The whole number of locomo- 
| tives used by the corporations reporting as above is 1,031; 
| and the proportion due to the miles in Massachusetts is 757. 
The average weight of the locomotives is not given in the 
report for last year ; for the previous year it is given, some- 
times in tons, sometimes in pounds. Supposing the tons to 
mean 2,000 Ibs. each, 886 locomotives reported averaged 
58,839 Ibs. each. But we do not know how much of this 
was carried by the drivers, which shows the effective power 
of the engine. Some of the engines were tank switching en- 
gines, carrying all the weight on the drivers; some were 
heavy freight engines with 6, 8 or 10 drivers, and having 
eight or nine-tenths of their whole weight effective; but 
probably all the passenger engines and many of the freight 
engines were of the common style, carrying from ,‘, to 
fi) of their whole weight on the drivers. For the pur 
pose of this calculation, we will take the average weight of 
the engines, 58,839 Ibs. and consider ,{ of it effective, 
i. e., 88,245 Ibs. An engine having this weight on the 
drivers should be able to haul, at an average speed of 10 
miles per hour on a level road, 925 gross tons, exclusive of 
engine and tender. To haul this load ona good common 
road, at the rate of 244 miles per hour, would require 557 
horses; to haul it at the same rate of speed the locomotive 
does would take four times as many, or 2,228. To haul it 
on a level railroad by horse power at the rate of the locomo- 
tive would require 840 horses. It is not necessary here to 
consider curves or grades. The engine is capable of doing 
that amount of work on a straight and level road, and, ex- 
erting its full power, will do what is equivalent to that on 
the curves and grades, though it may be with a smaller load 
or at less speed ; and it would require the number of horses 
above given to do the same work which the locomotive is 
capable of doing. It is not to be forgotten, also, that while 
the horses can do this work for only 10 hours per day, the 
locomotive can do it for nearly the whole 24, deducting only 
the time necessary to take in fuel and water. 

We found the number of engines proportionate to the 
miles in Massachusetts was 757. Of this whole number, of 
course, a part are in the shops for repair, and another part 
may be in the stalls waiting orders. I will deduct 10 per 
cent. of the whole number on these accounts, which will 
leave 682 engines constantly at work, without doubt aver- 
aging as many hours per day as was allowed for the horses, 
and I think it probable they average more. Now, as it 
would require 840 horses to do the work of an average loco- 
motive on a level railroad, to equal these 682 engines in 
effective power on the railroad would require 572,880 
horses; and to accomplish the same effect on a good com- 
mon road would require 1,519,496 horses. It is also to be 
borne in mind that this calculation applies merely to the 
amount of freight and cars which could be hauled at a mo- 
derate rate of speed; and that it would be simply impossible 
for any number of horses to haul the heavy passenger trains 
at the rate of 40 or 50 miles per hour, which some of our 
locomotives are constantly doing. 

The above calculation shows the number of horses requi- 
site to do the amount of work which our locomotives are 
capable of doing. Let us now examins the returns to see 
how much they actually performed. 


The number of tons of freight hauled one mile by the roads 
reporting to the Massachusetts Commissioners for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1877, was 684,810,604; and the average 
dead Seight hauled one mile as per Commissioners’ table was 
3,yh4 tons for each ton of paying freight, making the total 
weight hauled one mile 2,837,855,143 tons (of 2,000 Ibs. 
each, I suppose). In proportion to the miles of railroad in 
the state, the amount would be 2,084,784,748 tons. The 
rate of speed of freight trains is not given in the last report; 
in that of the previous year it varied on the different roads 
from 7 to 22 miles per hour, and averaged very nearly 18 
miles per hour; we will suppose it the same for the last year. 
As 25 miles per day is the distance for which the average 
horse can haul his load, the number of tons, freight and cars 
hauled one mile will be equal to 83,391,390 tons hauled % 
miles. Assuming 350 days as the average number of work- 
ing days in the year for freight trains, we shall have 238,261 
tons to be moved 25 miles each day. And as the load of the 
average horse was put_at 4,4, tons on a level railroad, it 
would require 54,150 horses to haul this load at their rate of 
speed of 214 miles per hour. As the locomotives haul the 
same load at an average of five times the speed of the horses, 
| it would require five times as many, or 270,570 horses, to 

equal the effective force which the locomotives have exerted 
| the past year in transporting freight on our rai ; and 
| this estimate is on the supposition that the railroads were 
| level for their whole length. To accomplish the same amount 
| of work on good level common roads, 717,655 horses would 
be required. 
It would be desirable to know how much to add to the 
numbers of horses above given on account of grades and 
|curves. But the reports since 1870 have given no returns 
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— gine can work day and night without stopping, while a horse 
ie OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


- " | cannot, a one-horse engine can do much more work than any 
On the 9th as a freight train on the Central Railroad of | one such horse. Boulton & Watt meant that their one-horse 


whatever on these subjects, and those previously made were 
so imperfect that they could not be used asa basis for com- 
putation. 
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Let us see now what the locomotives on our railroads ac- | 


complished in carrying passengers the last year. The number | 
of passengers carried one mile by the roads reporting last | 
year was 108,278,126. Estimating their average weight at 
150 Ibs., we have 7,745,859 tons (of 2,000 Ibs, each) o as 
engers hauled one mile. Add to this 2.091 tons of dead | 
weight for each passenger, as per Commissioners’ tables, we | 
have a total of 319,232,687 tons of passengers and cars 
hauled one mile. The proportion of this for the length of 
roads in the state is 234,519,531 tons. These passengers 
were carried at rates of speed varying from 15 to 38 miles | 
per new, including stops, averaging very nearly 25 miles | 
per hour. 

In old stage times, a rate of 10 miles per hour on a good 
smooth road was full as much as the stage lines expected to 
average, and to do this it was necessary to change horses 
every 10 miles. Haswell says that a horse can only travel | 
13 miles a day, at the rate of 10 miles per hour, drawing a 
load; but probably this means a continuous pull. Tobe sure 
that we credit the horses with all that they can do, we will 
=o that they have one or more rests, and thus accom- 
plish 15 miles per day, at the rate of 10 miles per hour, 
drawing a load. The horse’s tractive power diminishes as 
his speed increases, and at the rate of a oyroposed would 
not exceed 25 Ibs., enabling him to pull but ‘a of a ton on a 
good level common road; and calculating, as before, in re- 
gard to freight, he would be able to pull on a level railroad 
1,4) tons, at the rate of 10 miles per hour, for 14¢ hours per 
day, and this would be his whole vay's work. 

Fifteen miles per day being the distance allowed for each 
horse in the passenger service, the number of tons of pass- 
engers and cars hauled one mile will be equal to 15,634,635 
hauled 15 miles. Divide this by 365, as there is hardly a 
day in the year on which some passenger trains do not run, 
and we have 42,834 tons per day. At 1,4, tons per horse, it 
would require 32,949 horses to keep this weight, moving at 
the rate of 10 miles per hour on a level railroad. As the 
locomotives move the same weight at an aver rate of 
speed 2'¢ times as great, it would require 82,372 horses to 
do the same amount of work in the same time. The actual 
work in kind and quality done by the locomotives could not 
Pp »ssibly be done by the horses. I only estimate the equiva- 
ent of it to be done by the horses in some manner within 
their power. To perform an equivalent amount of work on 
good common ronda, would require 261,182 horses. 

Adding together the results ascertained in the freight and 
passenger service as actually done by the locomotives, it 
would require 352,962 horses to do an equivalent amount of 
work on the railroads of the state, provided they were all 
straight and level. I have no means of ascertaining the ad- 
ditional number required on account of grades and curves; 
every one must estimate this for himself. My own opinion 
would be that an addition of one-third would not too 
much. And supposing an amount of work to be done b 
horses on good level common roads equivalent to that whic’ 
has been done by the locomotives on the railroads, 978,837 
horses would be required. That is the result of calculation. 
Now taking into consideration the average quality and condi- 
tion of the common roads of the state, and the great amount 
of ascents to be overcome upon them, it seems to me it 
would not be setting the number too high to say that it 
would require 1,500,000 horses to do work upon the existing 
common roads of the state equivalent to that which has 
been done the past year upon our railroads. by the locomo- 
tives. 


| 
| 


Sontributions. 


Railroads in Australia. 





AUCKLAND, New Zealand, Feb. 12, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I make some notes on the railways in these colonies, which 
may be of some service to you. Asa rule, all the railways 
are in the hands of and under the control of the govern- 
ment. 

I first visited New South Wales. From Sydney, two lines 
have been constructed, running together for some fifteen 
miles, then diverging, one running westerly to Orange, its 
present terminus, 194 miles from Sydney; the other south- 
west toward the Victorian frontier, having its present ter- 
minus 230 miles from Sydney. This line is approaching 
completion to Wagga Wagga (a place noted as the former 
home of the Tichborne claimant), some 40 miles further, 
and in the course of the next three years will be open to Al- 
bury onthe Murray River, where it will connect with the 
Victorian railways already built. 

The gauge of these roads (all in New South Wales) is 4 ft. 
8t¢ in, The rails are of the double-headed pattern, 75 Ibs. 
per yard, laid in chairs on red gum sleepers 5 in. thick, 8 in. 
wide and 9 ft. long, placed 3 ft. from centre to centre. The 
ballast is broken stone, kept in place by cut stone kerbing. 
These stones (kerb) are of various lengths, one foot wide 
and deep, laid on broken stone foundation, and 
in consequence of the absence of frost are easily kept 
in place. The ballast material is dark volcanic or gray 
sandstone. The bridges are of iron boiler-plate girders or 
lattice, built in England, or, what is more frequent, cut 
stone arches. The masonry is all excellent; the line and sur- 
face of rails is perfect, and in neatness the roadway is unsur- 
passed. All crossings are protected by gates; the watch- 
men’s houses are of stone, cut, and substantially built. 

On the Western line the gradients for the first 34 miles are 
undulating, and never exceeding 1 in 100, and the curves 
easy. Beyond this the trouble commences; a grade of 1 in 
80 leads off to the left, one and one-half miles long; then 
switches back for a mile 1 in 83, then again 1 in 33, likea 
letter Z. This is called the Penrith Zigzag. From here to 





Clarence siding, 56 miles distant, there are 18 miles 1 in 33, 


changing to 1 in 55 and 1 in 66, with occasionally two or | trains running 234 miles per hour including stops, and | an immense advantage over one who can’t. 


through coal and iron deposits into a rich agricultural region 
at Bathurst and extending to the terminus at Orange, with 
gradients of from 1 in 60 to level. 

The motive power is English, with one exception—a Bald- 
win (American engine) 18x24 in. cylinders, 5 ft. wheels. 
The passenger engines are somewhat on the American type, 
the cylinders are 16, 17 and 18 in, x24 in, the 
driving wheels generally 6 ft. diameter. The freight 
engines are 6 wheels coupled and some have a pony 
truck, 18 and 19x24 and 26 in. cylinders and 4 ft. 6 
in. to 5 ft. wheels. Beyer, Peacock & Co. are the favorite 
builders. The passenger engines are supplied with the 
Westinghouse brake, and they, as well as the freight engines, 
have powerful screw brakes on the tender wheels and driv- 
ing-wheels also, with water pipes leading to flanges of driv- 
ing-wheels. The carriages are of English design, with three 
exceptions—an American sleeping car and first and second- 
class cars having been furnished last year by the Jackson & 
Sharp Co. The carriages, generally, have no brakes; the 
regular brake van does the work, and is supplied with sand 
boxes. The road is run very carefully. The maximum 
speed of passenger trains is 2344 miles per hour, including 
stops, and great caution is observed on steep grades. 

The Southern line is straighter, but there are long heavy 
grades over the same mountain range; one some two miles 
or more in length is 1 in 30. This road is equally well built: 
and there is another line some 100 miles in length, extending 
from Newcastle (a port 60 miles north of Sydney) into the 
interior equal to the others in construction. 

The Victorian gauge is 5 ft. 3 in. The character of con- 
struction is equal to that of New South Wales, save the kerb- 
ing. The railway from Albury to Melbourne, 136 miles, isa 
single line ballasted with gravel. That from Melbourne to 
Ballarat and Sandhurst double; rails double-headed; chairs, 
sleepers and ballast same as in New South Wales, the latter 
being of dark volcanic stone, which abounds in that colony. 
The bridges are very extravagantly built, and all the lines 
are neat and kept in admirable order. 

The locomotives are English and “colonial,” with the ex 
ception of two Rogers ‘‘ American” engines 17 x 22 in, and 5 
ft. wheels. The passenger engines are 16 and 17 in. x 24 in. 
and 6 ft. wheels, two pair coupled and a pair of leading 
wheels, in stiff frame usually. The freight engines are 16, 
17 and 18 in. x24 in., six wheels coupled. The speed of 
trains 23!¢ miles per hour; but as the grades are some- 
what heavy in places, 1 in 60, the trains run slowly 
up and as fast as they can turn their wheels down. 
There are two Gilbert, Bush & Co.’s cars; the remainder 
English in design. The colony, believing in protection, goes 
in strongly for home manufactures. Locomotives have been 
and are still built at Ballarat, some of which have thrown 
the straight track 3 or 4 inches out of line. 

There is a little private suburban line at Melbourne run- 
ning through the suburbs some five miles in each direction, 
which does an enormous passenger business. The road is 
level; the engines are small affairs—tank engines, four 
drivers, and either with a two or four-wheeled truck. The 
cylinders are 9, 10 and 11 in. x20in., the wheels 4'¢ ft. 
They are all English, generally Stephenson & Co. They run 
fast, make frequent stops, get around rapidly. The car- 
riages and system are English, 

In South Australia the railways are of both 5 ft. 3 in. and 
8 ft. 6in. gauge. They are of very good character, more 
economically constructed than in the two colonies before 
named. The rails are of both patterns, double-headed and H. 
The ballast is both broken stone and gravel. The lines are 
well managed, and in many respects compare favorably 
with ours at home; gradients and curves are both 
easy, the country being generally level or but 
slightly undulating. The locomotives are all of English 
manufacture, of various types, and approaching the 
** American” design. The carriages are of the English style, 
some of them long, with two four-wheel trucks under them. 
There is a disposition to adopt American ideas, the Engineer~ 
in-Chief, Mr. H. C. Mais, being a liberal-minded, sensible 
man, disposed to take up whatever appears best adapted to 
the work, regardless of its origin—differing from some 
others in this respect. 

Tasmania.—The Government has one line with 5 ft. 3 in. 
gauge about 40 miles long, running from Launceston, a port 
on the north side of the island, to Deloraine, and then 
westerly along the north coast. It is well built, laid with- 
heavy double-headed rails, stone ballasted, well cared for. 
The gradients and curves are heavy. Business light. They 
have six English engines, five with a single leading wheel, 
and one lately received with a four-wheel Bissell truck. 

The Tasmanian Main Line, a private corporation, has a 
line extending from Launceston to Hobart Town, 133 miles, 
of 3 ft. 6in. gauge. The country is hilly, and the line fol- 
lows the contour of the country. For ten miles out of Laun- 
ceston the rails are laid on the ties of the Government Rail- 
way ; they are of H pattern, 40 lbs. per yard ; maximum 
gradients 1 in 40 and curves of 5 chains radius—330 feet. 
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Clark’s brake is applied to all wheels, worked from the 
brake van by the guard, who, by the way, is the only person 
attached to.the train, and he “doubles” the road daily. 

In New Zealand, railways are commenced and are being 
constructed in various ports over the two main islands, from 
the Bluffs and the port of Invercargill, in the extreme south, 
to Auckland in the north, Some 600 miles are 
open or nearly ready. The gauge is 3 ft. 6 in. 
The roads are admirably constructed as a rule, the rails of 
main lines 52 Ibs. per yard, and branch lines 45, The bal- 
last is generally of broken stone ; when otherwise, good clean 
gravel. The gradients are heavy in the hilly country, say 1 
in 40, with curves of 330 ft. radius; but on the principal 
lines 1 in 46 is the heaviest grade and curves of 495 ft. the 
minimum radius. The locomotives are English, save two 
Rogers just received, The cars are likewise of English type, 
but they are adopting the American 4-wheel truck for pas- 
senger cars. 

In the colonies the following is about the mileage of rail- 
ways open: 

St SED Wile se vadecnnasdnncdercd ets bans siedesay 
i ree ‘ 
South Australia. . 


re 
New Zealand 


I have written this hurriedly while waiting for a steamer 
to Sydney, so you will excuse the evident disconnected char- 
acter of the letter. 


550 miles, 
00 0 


o ++. 400 


“ 





Accurate Screw-Cutting and Centering. 





Fort Wayne, April 14, 1878, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

My attention was drawn to a capital article on threads 
and screw cutting in your journal of January. It would 
be well for every apprentice ina machine shop to read it. 
Sir Joseph Whitworth says most truly when he speaks of 
the necessity of having perfect screws for slide or screw- 
cutting lathes, and the advantages of having the screw to fit 
the nut and coalesce all over from end to end. Some West- 
ern shops are unwilling to allow time to have the screw- 
cutting tool ground exactly to the gauge and set particu- 
larly, but prefer to have a man or boy grind the tool for a 
V thread any way, shove the tool in, and take one or two 
rough cuts over the bolt, and then dash into it by hand witha 
chaser, with the spindle of the following head-stock sticking 
out 5 or 6 in., and not tightened. Of course a man will do 
a bigger day’s work the latter way, and if the screw-cutting 
tool is not set and ground very particularly it is better to 
give the bolts a slight touch with a chaser, provided the 
chaser is cut with a perfect thread, But it isa bad plan to 
chase a thread too much. 

A few words on centering and turning might not be out 
of place here. The fact is, in many Western shops far too 
little attention is paid in having the lathe centres all 
turned to a standard gauge and the centres countersunk to 
fit exactly and drilled. Some men think it does not pay 
to centre light work any other way than with a centre- 
punch, where they do not have cutting-off and centering 
machines. But this is a most erroneous idea. In my opinion, 
using punched centres with a centre punch ground on the 
stone is a barbarous practice. No wonder the dead centre is 
always in bad order, cutting and squeaking. The fact is, 
putting good centres in work is of as much importance as the 
foundation of a house, and every thoroughbred turner that has 
served an apprenticeship on the right side of 21 knows it. I 
have seen boys take work to the vise, drive a centre punch 
into it, take it to the lathe, chalk the full sides, take it back 
to the vise, draw the centres, and try again; whereas if 
they would put a square or centre cutting in the spindle of 
the tail-block or head-stock and push a tool gently against 
the full side, it would come true in an instant. The main 
advantage of square centering is the superior quickness over 
all other methods. I have seen lots of light work from an 
inch and a quarter down, centered by sticking one end into a 
hollow V-shaped socket live centre, without putting a dog on 
one end or stopping the lathe at all. In almost any shop a 
boy for a few shillings a day could be kept constantly center- 
ing and drilling for all the light lathes, and then they would 
have good, permanent, properly shaped centre or counter- 
sinks, and their centres would last for many months. I have 
seen good centres put in car axles by having the centres 
turned to the gauge and hardened to the proper temper by 
being fitted into each end of a wheel press and then pressed to 
5¢ or % diameter. The centres are much harder, wear better, 
and are less liable to cut and squeak than if countersunk with 
a cutting centre. I have seen hundreds of axles centred in 
this way, and no perceptible wear on the centres that did 
the pressing, although in constant use for years. Some men 
have a great notion of turning wrought iron dry with a very 
fine feed and quick speed, and then rasping into it with a 
file. That may do for old, dirty, sandy iron; but I contend 
that except for very light work a water-cut without filing is 
the better way and much quicker. A man that can scrape 
cast iron without chattering or jarring, and does not require 
files and sandstone, or can finish wrought iron balls, handles, 


The Government gave a subsidy on the promise of passenger | ogees, fillets, bulges and hollows without the use of files has 


Sir Joseph 


three hundred feet of level. The sharpest curves are 8 chains | you can imagine the lively character of the exercise in pas- | Whitworth’s male and female steel hardened standard tem- 
—528 ft.—radius. The’ line is located upon the crest of a vol- | sing over the road. There are grades and curves asa rule. In | plates were in use in Manchester the year I went to the 
one place for seven miles the ruling gradient is 1 in 40 and | trade, 1842, and probably some years before. They are now 


canic range, the Blue Mountains, with relatively few high 
embankments or deep cuttings; in fact, the country appears 


there are reverse curves of 380 ft. radius, with no tamgent very generally used both in England and America. 


It 


designed for the railway. In many places there are cliffs | between the two. They have eleven locomotives, originally | would be well if link pins, ete., could be fitted up in the 
upon either side a thousand feet or more in perpendicular. | built with side tanks. Sevenof these have 14 20 in. cylin- | same way. 


The views are magnificent; so grand that Cape Horn on 


ders with 6 wheels (3 ft. diameter) coupled, and a 4-wheel 


It is seldom anything appears in scientific engineering 


the Central Pacific or Kittanning Point on the Pennsylvania | truck; two, 11x18 in. cylinders, four wheels (3 ft. diam- journals from the pen of a practical workman. But as Sir 
eter) coupled, and a pony truck; two, American design, | Walter Scott said there was no man, however ignorant, but 
The road descends as rapidly over another zigzag, called | cylinders 12x20 in., four driving-wheels, 4 ft. 6 in. diam- | you could learn something from, I make bold to try if my 
the Lithgow, into a valley of the same name some 100 miles | eter. The passenger cars seat ten on each side—about the endeavor is worth a place in your columns. 

from Sydney, passing from the sterile mountain region | size and style of our street cars—with wrought wheels | 


Railroad sinks into insignificance. 


A VETERAN, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes,—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 








Addresses.—Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpiTtoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 
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Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
published. 


THE MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 





As the time for holding the annual meeting of this 
Association is near at hand, it may not be amiss to de- 
vote some space to a review of its past career, and to a 
consideration of its probable future usefulness. 

The Association was organized in 1868 at Cleveland, 
Ohio, by a few of its present members, the object then 
being simply that of bringing together persons who 
occupy the positions of superintendents of locomotives 
on different railroads, for the discussion of questions 
of mutual interest. Very early in its career the sys- 
tem of appointing committees for investigating and re- 
porting on various subjects was adopted, and it is to 
this plan, probably, as much as any other cause, that 
the success of the Association has been due. We have 
before us the bound volumes of the annual reports, 
which afford some indication of the work done at 
the different meetings. These reports have increased in 
size and in value from year to year, and show that the 
field in which the Association has been working has 
extended in proportion as it has been occupied. Still, 
it must be confessed that there is in these reports a 
great lack of original research and of systematic 
methods of investigating the subjects which are dis- 
cussed. There have been, it is ttue, some few reports 
on papers submitted and published which show that 
the investigations were made with great care and in- 
telligence, but in the majority of them only 
plain, obvious and somewhat superficial things are 


said, leaving untouched, in most cases, the main | truth is, however, that comparatively few master me- | 


principles which underlie the subjects. It would, 
however, be very unwise in this, as it is in most other 


occasions, to regret that the Association is not what it | 
might be, and by so doing fail to make it what) 
an association | 
must | 
consist of the persons who now occupy such positions, | 
and not of men specially produced and trained | 
for the purpose. When we build houses or railroad bricant with very great success. 


can be. 


master 


In order to have 
mechanics, its membership 


it 
of 
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wait for it to grow, or even to season, but are some- 


times obliged to use it green because it is the best that 
can be procured. In an analogous way the material 
of which associations are formed is often green, and 
only years of experience will properly season it. 

The question for consideration is this, how to make 
an association of master mechanics, such as they now 
are, as useful as possible. The interests intrusted to 
their care are enormously great, and upon their knowl- 
edge and good judgment it will largely depend whether 
the money whose expenditure is made under their 


direction will be economically or wastefully 
employed. The kind of knowledge which the 
master mechanic needs will become 
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is a fact that this cheaper quality of oil can be used in 
place of the more expensive varieties, it is a fact the 
knowledge of which to any company could readily be 
calculated, with a very close approximation to accu- 


|racy, from the oil accounts or charges for any given 


period. 


The special cases which we have cited are of 


| course isolated ones; there are hundreds of others con- 


| 
| 


apparent | balancing ; 2, Lubricants ; 


cerning which a master mechanic is likely to get infor- 
mation by attending the annual conventions of the 
association. The scope of these is indicated by the 
subjects submitted to committees for reports this year. 
These are: 1, Best form and material for locomotive 
wheels and axles and also the best methods of counter 
3, Locomotive boilers; 4, 


if his duties are reviewed, and some clear idea} [ong runs: 5, Locomotive tests. 


is formed of the responsibilities which he is called 
upon to assume. 
The first duty which he must perform is that of 


engaged in repair, and in an efficient condition for the 
service on the road. Now to do this nothing will 
serve him as well as experience with the working of 
locomotives. If the flanges of the driving-wheels cut, 
he should know just where to look for the cause. If 
the valve gear does not work right, the defect must 
be found and remedied. If ‘‘ she don’t burn her fire 
right,” the master mechanic must have the instinct to 
enable him to adjust the exhaust pipes right, or if the 
smoke-stacks throw too much fire, the proper reme- 
dies must be applied. It would be an endless task to 
enumerate the duties of this kind which he 
called upon to perform, proper knowledge of 
which can only be acquired by long practical 
added to which he must or should 
have a clear head to form sound conclusions. Besides 
such duties as these, he must have the requisite execu- 
tive ability to manage the men to advantage, and con- 
duct a large establishment economically. He will be 
called upon at times to plan shops, select machinery 
and design structures for various purposes and _ locali- 
ties. Upon his knowledge and skill in this respect it 
will largely depend whether thousands of dollars will 
be expended so as to yield the full value of the money, 
or whether the structures will be designed in a blun- 
dering way and the machinery such as is very imper- 
fectly suited for the purpose intended. Then, too, 
there comes a time when new engines must be bought, 
and the design and proportions must be determined 
upon by some one who should be competent for 
the task. If the master mechanic is able to draw 
up the specifications as they should be, the lo- 
comotives bought will be suited to the traffic 
of the road; if they are badly designed 
or proportioned, they will be an unprofitable heritage 
to the company during their whole future existence. 
Defects in the design of the details will be a source of 
unending expense, and mistakes in their proportions 
will make them inefficient and costly in the consump- 
tion of fuel. Now it may seem a very simple thing to 
come to a right decision in such matters, yet ignorance 
of the theory of the working of locomotives, misap- 
prehension of facts, or fallacious reasoning on them, 
may lead to errors the cost of which can only be 
counted by hundreds of thousands of dollars. Where 
the responsibilities and the pecuniary interests are so 
great, it is obvious that any knowledge which will in- 
dicate how a master mechanic’s duties can be more 
effectively or economicaily performed will be valuable 
in proportion to the interests under his control; 
and the knowledge may be 


is 


a 


experience, 


although a very 
simple fact or theory, yet when applied to 
expenses which count by thousands the ag- 


gregate economy may be very great. Thus on a 
leading railroad a few years ago the operating expenses 
were very materially reduced by simply increasing the 
train-loads of the engines, the reason for this being 
that the cost for locomotive runners’, firemen’s and 
conductors’ services is not at all increased if the train 
consists, for example, of forty instead of thirty cars, 
and the cost of fuel, oil, waste and repairs is very little 
if any greater than in proportion to the number of the 
cars. It is true that the question of repairs is disputed, 
especially the repairs of cars, but once clearly establish 
the fact that freight.can be hauled at much less cost 





per car per mile in large trains than in small ones, and | 


the question concerning the cost of repairs, which is 
now disputed, will then soon reach a solution. The 


chanics realize the fact that the cost of carrying freight 
is very materially reduced by increasing the size of 
the trains, and nothing will so impress this fact upon 
their minds as to hear a thorough discussion of the 


whole subject in a meeting similar to those which are | 


annually held by their own Association. It was stated 
last year at the convention in St. Louis, by several 
members, that they had been using paraffine as a lu- 


This question is also | 


Besides these subjects it is probable that the plan 
adopted last year, of setting apart a certain hour each 


: : . . | day for receiving and discussing questions, will be fol- 
keeping the locomotives on the line on which he is|, ~* = 4 


lowed this year, so that the range of topics which will 
be presented is very wide, and in a sense unlimited. 
Besides, as we have taken occasion heretofore to say, 
the informal and unreported discussions which take 
place in the halls and corridors of hotels, and when 
there are no restrictions of parliamentary rules, is per- 
haps more useful and profitable than the regular pro- 
ceedings of the Association “in convention assembled.” 

It is not unusual to hear complaints of the associa- 
tions, on the ground that “they never decide any- 
thing,” and some of those who make such complaints 
seem to think that the office of the Association should 


be to sit gravely upon certain mechanical 
subjects and issue a_ sort of bull, either ap- 
proving or condemning the matter at issue. 


It does not seem to occur to such persons that so long 
as the Association has no authority to enforce such 
edicts they would be futile, and that the effect would 
be no different from that of the resolution of a mem- 
ber who proposed at the close of one of the conven- 
tions that a resolution be passed that ‘‘ we all go home, 
and that each member, when he gets there, do as he 
pleases.” 
are adopted, the effect would be just as nugatory as 
the one suggested, unless the Association should be 
endowed with an amount of authority which it is not 
likely to have. The direction in which it now appears 
that it may be most useful is to so shape its proceed- 


Whatever conclusions or recommendations 


ings as to elicit the fullest discussion, and lead mem- 
bers to give their experience and also, if possible, to 
awaken their interest in different subjects, so as to in- 
duce them to observe and record and report various mat- 
ters which pertain to their occupation and daily duties. 
Inthis way theannual meetings of the Association may 
become, and, it is believed, have become a powerful 
mental tonic, their effect being to awaken those who 
attend them from the mental lethargy into which we 
are all prone to fall unless stimulated in some way. 

There can be no doubt but that within the last two 
or three years the interest in the Association has de- 
clined somewhat. The meetings do not present the 
charm of novelty which they once did. The reports 
have most of them followed in the same beaten track 
as those of previous years, and there have not been 
wanting plenty of scornful persons who were ready to 
declare that the meetings ‘‘ do not amount to nothing.” 
Now, while this is not true in the sense in which it is 
sometimes stated, it is true that the interest in the late 
meetings, especially the last one, indicated a decline 
from previous years. This was due partly to two 
causes: one from which the Association has suffered a 
number of times before—we refer to the noisiness of 
the hall. A meeting held under such circumstances 
becomes simply a dumb show, and the interest in the 
proceedings is almost as effectually suppressed uncer 
these conditions as though a stream of cold water from 
a hydrant was turned on the audience. It is to be 
hoped that the committee in Richmond will this year 
secure a room which will be quiet. 

Another mistake that is made, is the idea that when 
the meetings are held there isa certain amount of busi- 
ness to be ‘‘ pushed through.” The proceedings are 
thus hurried along, discussion is suppressed, interest 
flags, and the assembling together goes for nothing, or 
at least not for profit. 

There is nothing so fatal to an association as the 
creation of a feeling among its members that their con- 
tributions to its proceedings are not hospitably received, 
and few of usare so devoid of vanity as not to feel com- 
plimented when we are invited to take part in the 
labors of a committee, the discussion of a report, or to 
submit a ‘‘ paper.” Whatever can be done, therefore, 
to lead those who are able to contribute useful infor- 
mation should be employed, and an invitation from 
the Chairman, or a request from the Secretary, will 
often bring a member to his feet who otherwise would 
be too modest to let his light shine. 


It is expected that the attendance of master mechan- 


cars we use the best timber we can get, and cannot | still disputed, especially by the dealers in oil; but if it! ics from the Southern states will be more general than 
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ever before, and Richmond was specially selected as the 
place of meeting with that object in view. The at- 
tendance, it is thought, will be greater than at any pre- 
vious meeting, and as there is an absence of any excit- 
ing topics, probably the Association will devote itself 
exclusively to its legitimate and most profitable work. 
If it does this, it will do more to regain the interest 
in its proceedings which has been lost than is possi- 
ble in any other way. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL. 


This company has a great system of roads with, on 
on the whole, a light traffic. It owns absolutely 1,413 
miles of road distributed among many different lines 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and Illinois, and some 





of these lines have a large traffic—the largest that | 


exists in Wisconsin, probably. But taking the system 
as a whole, the traffic of 1877 was only equivalent to 
5415 passengers and 265 tons of freight each way daily 
over the whole mileage, which was actually carried 
by an average of 1.63 passenger trains and something 
less than 3,04 freight trains each way daily. Some- 
thing less, we say, for the report of freight train mile- 
age includes switching, which is a large proportion of 
the whole. 

This is a lighter traffic than most of the roads from 
Chicago westward have; the Chicago & Northwestern, 
which is in many respects similarly situated, has about 
one-fifth more trains per mile, and an average traffic 
for the last year reported of 80 passengers and 3321; tons 
of freight—that is, its passenger traffic was 50 per cent. 
and its freight traffic 25 per cent. heavier than the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul’s. The latter is a road, too, on 
which traffic has not grown very rapidly of late years. 
For the five years that the company has worked sub- 
stantiaily the same amount of road (1,399 to 1,403 miles), 
this traffic has been: 


Passenger miles, Ton miles. | 
1873 ‘ ; rer 257,638,532 
1874 .58,260,429 259,168,288 
1875 ‘ bird ink ..54,880,848 272,539,502 
1876 <-wikins aia aire 264,808,027 
1877 Se aes ...55,925,449 271,598,133 
Average ......56,232,984 265,150,496 


Thus last year the passenger traffic was but 7 per 
cent. and the freight traffic but 51g per cent. greater 
than in 1873: while the average for the five years isa 
little greater in passenger traffic and but 2.4 per cent. 
less in freight traffic than in 1877. As the western 
lines of this company are on ‘“ the border,” where 
most of the country is still unoccupied and unculti- 
vated, this slowness of progress is more to be feared 
than on a road wholly in a country already fully occu- 
pied, like Wisconsin and Illinois, not to say more 
Eastern States; and indeed in this case it would be de- 
cidedly discouraging but for certain circumstances 
which have had a very great effect in preventing the 
settlement and ordinary increase in production of the 
new country which this road reaches. 

Before 1873 even, immigration to Minnesota had 
been checked. The chief cause, apparently, was the 
opening of great and fertile tracts of country in milder 
climates at low prices by railroad companies which 
made great exertions to secure settlers. At the same 
time the growth of Iowa was checked, more, apparent- 
ly, because the government and other very low-priced 
land there was pretty much all taken than for any pre- 
ference for the states of Kansas and Nebraska, which 
received most of the immigration. But after that year 
those parts of Minnesota where there is most cheap 
land, and also a part of Iowa reached by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, were visited by the plague of 
which not only greatly reduced the 
of the districts so visited, but 
almost a stop to immigration. We should 
not the effect on immigration by the 
average suffering of these states from this calamity. 
Only a corner of Lowa was visited, and that the least 
settled and cultivated part; and the average produc- 
tion per acre of cultivated land in the state was proba- 
bly very little reduced by these pests. In Minnesota 
the invasion covered a much larger territory, and in- 
cluded a few counties where a large amount of land 
was under cultivation, and the production of that State 
was materially reduced thereby. But though the lo- 
custs did not trouble most of the well-settled parts of 
Minnesota, they abounded in nearly all parts where 
there are large amounts of very cheap and fertile lands 
—that is, in just those parts of the state where, under 
ordinary circumstances, settlers chose to go. And the 
deterring influence of such a plague extends beyond 
the limits of the districts which actually suffer. The 
immigrant fears lest the next year’s invasion may 
reach further eastward and desolate counties that 
have heretofore escaped. Both Minnesota and North- 
western lowa, then, have had their growth very great- 
ly checked, in many parts almost totally arrested, by a 
calamity which seems now to have finally passed, the 
locusts having done very little damage last year, and 


locusts, 
production 
put 
estimate 
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| in Minnesota not preventing the maturing of the great- 
jest crop the state has ever known. And it seems to 
| have taken but this one favorable year to restore con- | 
| fidence fully; and already immigration to Minnesota | 
| since the last harvest has been greater than for several 
| years before, and probably greater than ever before. 
This explanation is no more than is due to a fair 
understanding of the position of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul and other railroads with lines in Minne- 
sota and Northwestern Iowa. They are by no means 
unprogressive lines. Their light traffic has not 


only room to grow, but a_ trustworthy basis 
\for growth in the large and fertile 


districts yet to be developed for which they must serve 
as outlets unless more trunk lines are built—of which 
| there is now no prospect. The arrest of growth has 
| been due to exceptional and temporary causes, which 
seem to have finally ceased to operate, and, as the ex- 
perience of a few months past has shown, growth has 
actually begun, and that at a rapid rate. 

Now, however, the traffic of the road, as we have 
said, is light. Fortunately for the company, however, 
it has something else light, and that is its capital ac- 
count. The system of roads which it owns is repre- 
sented by a comparatively small issue of stock and 
bonds, and it requires only very moderate profits per 
mile of road to make up its fixed charges for yearly 
interest and a balance for a dividend. All told, 


the stock and bonds are at the rate of less 
than $41,000 per mile of road owned, and it 
represents besides an investment in a _ control- 


ling interest in the shares of the Western Union 
Railroad—an investment, however, which seems never 
to have made any returns, though it secures to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul a short haul on a cer- 
tain amount of Western Union through traffic. In- 
deed, for the past seven years, the net earnings of the 
Western Union have but just about equalled the inter- 
est on its bonds, and as, like other roads, it has re- 


» | quired some expenditures for new construction, it has 


doubtless proved a source of expense instead of income 
to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Apparently, 
however, it has now reached at least a self-supporting 
stage, as the net earnings for the past four years have 
somewhat exceeded the yearly interest. It is safer, in 
estimating the value of the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
property, not to count this investment of a million and 
a half as a valuable asset; but it need not be counted 
as a burden, as so many investments of railroad com- 
panies virtually are. 

The funded debt of this company is at the rate of 
$21,214 per mile, the interest on which in 1877 
amounted to $1,527. Now for a series of years the 
gross and net earnings per mile of road have been: 


Year. Gross. et. Year. Toss Net. 
1873... 7,109 $1,752 1876 ........ $5,753 $2,215 
eae 6,400 2,208)1877 ......... 5,784 2,548 
ae 5,897 2,204 


If we considered gross earnings only, we would cer- 
tainly look upon this as a property of decreasing value, 
as we have heretofore seen that it has been one of very 
slowly increasing traffic. But a glance at the 
column of net earnings shows precisely the contrary 
progress. The profits have grown all the time that the 
earnings were decreasing, though for three years, it is 
true, the increase was so very small that the profits may 
well be called stationary for that time. The contrast 
between the course of gross earnings and that of net 
earnings is certainly very striking. From 1873 gross 
earnings decreased 19 per cent., and at the same time 
net earnings increased 451g per cent. There have been 
many cases since 1873 where a reduction of expenses 
has more than equalled a reduction in receipts, but we 
remember none in which the difference was so marked 
in the course of receipts and profits. 


It will also be noted that every year since 1873 there 
has been a margin of profits over the interest charge 
equal to about 50 per cent. of the present amount of 
interest, which is larger than formerly. Last year, 
which was by no means a specially favorable one for 
the traffic of this company, the margin over the yearly 
interest was nearly 70 per cent. of the latter, and at 
the rate of 5.2 per cent. onall the stock, both common 
and preferred. 

We have said that the year 1877 ‘‘ was by no means 
a specially favorable one for the traffic of this road.” 
It was in fact, partly extremely favorable and partly 
extremely unfavorable. The first half was probably 
the worst in the history of the road; the last half, or, 
more strictly, the last four or five months, 
was doubtless the best, or the best since 1873. This 
road depends very largely upon the wheat crop of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. In ,those States that crop is 
perhaps more certain than anywhere else in the coun- 
try. A failure was hardly known until the crop of 
1876, which was extremely light. Two very bad crops 
in succession have never been known, we believe. 
Thus, ordinarily, the report for the calender year will 
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not include more than half of a very bad year, and 
when the other half isa very good year, as in 1877, 
the whole may be a fair average. Thus we see that in 
1877 the gross earnings were a trifle greater than in 
1876, while the contrast between the first half and sec- 
ond half of the year, as noted in the report, was very 
great, as below: 


1877. 1876. 

SEES TS LA 2,958,153 $3,960,517 

ree ee 5156.741 4,093,654 
he SAO et Ieee $8,114,894 $8,054,171 


In 1876 the earnings were pretty evenly divided be- 
tween the first and the second half of the year; in 
1877, 6315 per cent. of the whole were made in the last 
half of the year. 

The prospects of this road for the current year are cer- 
tainly brilliant. Not only is it profiting by the great 
wheat harvest of last year, but also by a very heavy 
immigration traffic to Minnesota, such as has not been 
seen for years. Then not only is a heavy traffic se- 
cured to it for the first half of 1878 by the great har- 
vest of 1877, but there is every prospect that there will 
be at least as large a crop to be marketed in the last 
half of the year. Estimating crops at this time of the 
year is often very much like counting chickens before 
they are hatched; but this is less true of wheat than 
of many other crops, and the extremely early season 
for seeding and the good condition in which the crop 
has been started increase materially the chances of a 
good yield, while the enormously increased area sown 
estimated carefully and in much detail at considerably 
more than one-third in Wisconsin, Minnesota and North- 
ern Iowa, will give a very large total production even 
if the yield per acre is considerably lower than the 
average. 

The immediate future of this company, therefore, is 
very promising. With its light capital account it can 
pay good dividends from moderate earnings, If the 
earnings should keep up throughout the year 1878, at 
the rate of those of the last half of 1877, they would 
amount in gross to about $10,000,000, of which pro- 
bably 40 to 45 per cent. would be net, or equivalent to 
7 to 81g per cent. on both classes of stock. 


NEW YORK GRAIN ROUTES. 


In our general investigation of the grain traffic of the 
country, having in previous weeks discussed the course 
of receipts and exports at the five leading Atlantic 
ports, we now come to the business of New York city. 
In what has been said of the receipts and exports of 
the five Atlantic ports, we have seen sufficiently the 
relative position of New York as a receiver and ex- 
porter of grain, and the course of both movements at 
that city. And it is important to remember that this 
New York grain business has been a growing business; 
that from 1866 to 1877, as shown by Diagram 2, pub- 
lisned April 7, except in two instances, the receipts 
of any one year were greater than those of any pre- 
vious year; and, in spite of the considerable fluctua- 
tions in the total exportable surplus, its exports showed 
an almost uninterrupted increase until after 1874, 
and its considerable decrease in 1875 was chiefly due 
to a decrease in total exports. It is not a falling-off 
in quantity, but in its proportion of the total quantity 
that has been remarked. The complaint of New York 
merchants is not so much that their grain business has 
grown smaller as that it has not grown larger so fast 
as that of some of their rivals, especially those in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, In what follows, how- 
ever, we are not so much interested in the grain busi- 
ness of New York as in the routes by which it receives 
grain and their relative business. We compare rail- 
roads with canal, and one railroad with another. 
Here again we only continue the work begun last 
year (March 2, 1877, page 98), 

Diagram 5 represents the receipts at New York pre- 
cisely as the receipts and exports of the five Atlantic 
ports were represented by Diagrams 1 and 3. In Dia- 
gram 5, however, each of the small rectangles into 
which a rectangle for the total receipts of a year is di- 
vided represents the receipts by a single route. The 
routes are named in the first and last years, and are, 
reading from the top down : 

** Coastwise” (vessels bringing grain or flour from 
points on the Atlantic coast). 

‘‘Hudson River” (nearly all boats from the Erie 
Canal). 

** New York Central & Hudson River” Railroad. 

** Erie” Railway. 

A very narrow space including the receipts by all 
railroads other than the three named, forming a quan- 
tity too small to give room for name or figures in the 
diagram. 

“Pennsylvania” Railroad. 

The receipts coastwise and by Hudson River being 
put together at the top, the part below the Hudson 
River rectangle shows the total rail receipts. 

The changes shown in Diagram 5 are very great and 
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numerous. Beginning with the line between rail and 
water receipts, we see how, after 1870, the proportion 
of rail receipts increased constantly, making an as- 
cending staircase on the diagram, until last year, when, 
for the first time since 1871, a downward step is taken, 
and a much longer one than any upward step has been, 
bringing down the proportion of rail receipts to less 
than it was as far back as 1878, and a little less than 
the average of the past eight years. The proportions 
received by each route for the past eight years are 
given also in the following table, in which the full- 
faced figures illustrate what we have just said as to the 
course of rail and water receipts : 
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bushels, nearly twice as great as those by the Pennsyl- | year’s experience showed that with a rail rate of 30 
vania, and they have followed very closely, but on a|cents per 100 Ibs. from Chicago to New York, the 
larger scale, the course of the Pennsylvania receipts— | canals can get most of the business, and that at re- 
that is, they increased at first, and latterly have de- | munerative rates; but it did not show that this would 





creased materially. Erie receipts very nearly reached 
their maximum in 1873, and then remained nearly 
stationary for three years. But the receipts which 
stood at 22,100,000 bushels in 1875 fell to 15,800,000 in 
1877. 
The receipts by the New York Central are in striking 
contrast to those of the other two roads. They fell in- 
| stead of rising from 1870 to 1871, and in the latter year 
were but 8,000,000 bushels, very little more than the 


be the case with the rail rate at 20 cents or less, as in 
In 1876, 
the lake vessels and canal boats were required to meet 
a rail rate of 12 cents a bushel from Chicago to New 
| York, and the canal boats had to pay 2 cents per bushel 
for toll. In 1877 they had only to meet rail rates of 
18, 21 and 24 cents, and paid 1 cent for toll. Evidently 
the advance of six cents or more in rail rates had much 
more to do with the diversion of grain from the rail- 
roads to the canal, than the reduction of one cent in 


1876, or even at 25 cents, as is the case now. 


~ |p| 2 4a |mlel ? Pennsylvania’s, not half the Erie’s, and but 9 per cent. : : 
. | 4 Fy | 6 | 3 | § | of the total receipts of New York. But after 1871 they canal expenses. The reduction aided; there is no 
YEAR. = 0 oo; gs | ZS | 2 | 4 | grew more rapidly than those of any other road or any question as to that—that is, it made it 
I | B | Pai® 18 & | other route. It was not until 1874, however, that they | easier for the canal boats to get the business, and left 
sss sos ij |: |_| | equaled the Erie’s receipts, and in 1875 they did not | their owners larger profits; but it alone would not have 
I870......-eee sees aoe ee es ieek | Ss 4 53.0 greatly exceed them. In 1876 they exceeded not only | been sufficient. If the rail rates of 1876 had been con- 
i EES 4 20.5| 9.0/38.5 58.6) 2.9 61. 7) ii ‘ oe Ay Pe me ‘ BS istic y 
inf? Lew cuenGeeee 10.0 20.5 10.9/41.8 — 55.5/ 2.7 58.2 the Erie’s receipts, but those of all the other roads put | tinued throughout 1877, there can hardly be any doubt 
me 294.9 5.5 7. | M4 y ro i , a 
pe ae ial aa | es |33-% red 7 hee | together, and though, like those of the other roads, | that the canal shipments would have increased very 
TBs cccn cae 4 = 4 |53-6 = a3 |a2-4 \they decreased from 1876 to 1877, the decrease was little, if at all, and that there would have been little or 
 s Seen .3 | 21.0) 30. 5d 34.4) 4. 5 | ’ < 3 . . : : ‘is . 
187 Wee weeeeee 6.3) 15.3 | 26.8|49:3 | 46.8 | 3.9 50.7 much less in proportion than that of any other road, 20 profit on the shipments, in spite of the reduction in 
—Average......| 9.5 | 20.6| 19.2 |50.0— 47.1! 2.9 [50.04 | and still left the receipts by the New York Central | tolls. 
| | 1 much larger than in any year previous to 1876, and a 


But something else is shown by these figures and 
this diagram. The advance in rail receipts has been 
due to a single one of the three railroads—to the New 
York Central & Hudson River—the others having little 
more than held their own down to 1877, when they de- 
creased their averages, while the New York Central 


-—-—1870.—-— 1871. 
Tot’l receipts ———- 
70.194.766 bu. 89,643,930 bu. 


1872. 1873. 





A tet — 
91,311,052 bu. 92,147,691 bu. 107,402,036 bu. 





fifth larger than the total receipts by the other roads. 
| This is very rapid progress. Delivering but 8,000,000 
bushels at New York in 1871, in 1877 the New York 
Central delivered 27,700,000 bushels there. In 1871 
New York was indebted to it for one-eleventh of its 
total receipts (9 per cent.), in 1877 for more thana 


1874. 


1875. 


——-1877.—— 
Total receipts. 
103,313,782 bu. 


94,005,667 bu. 


In Diagram 5 we have divided the receipts of each 
year by a perpendicular dotted line. The parts on the 
left of the line represents the exports of the year. 
These, it will be seen, have varied greatly. The other 
part, which is not always the smallest, has varied com- 
paratively little for many years. It amounts to about 
40,000,000 bushels, and represents, apparently, the con- 
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Diagram 5. 


Receipts of Grain at New York by 
The parallei i 
these larger parallelograms are divi 
sent the millions of bushels, and those to 


increased its. Below is a table showing quantities and 
not percentages for the same routes and the same 
years, the figures standing for millions of bushels: 




















! | ] 
\eieis| 2] Blel| ? 
en eg a] B ir E | & 
"YEAR. Tes we og | 
4 Fig og | ¢ 
ide t " | & 
es sh ec el tele MARE 
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This table should be examined in connection with 
Diagram 6, which shows the course of rail, water and 
total receipts, and of total exports, at New York, for 
eight years. 

From these we see that on the average for the past 
eight years New York has received about the same 
amount (a trifle more) of grain by rail as by water. 


ms of equal pone represent the receipts of the years named over them. 








Since 1872 it has received more by rail, until last year, 


when the water receipts were, compared with 1876, | 


increased by 42 per cent. and the rail receipts decreased 
by 14 per cent. The amount received by rail in 1877 
was the smallest for four years. 

Let us now observe the receipts by the separate 
routes. Looking back to 1870, we find that the three 
principal railroads were not very far apart, the Erie 
taking the first rank with 13,600,000 bushels, the New 
York Central following with 10,700,000, and the Penn- 
sylvania coming in behind with 7,200,000 bushels. 
Following the course of the last-named road, we find 
its deliveries increasing gradually and reaching their 
maximum in 1874, since which time they have de- 
creased faster than they had increased, and in 1877 
were a little less than in 1870. 


The receipts by the Erie in 1870 were 13,600,000 


Different Routes for Hight Years. 
Each of the small rectangles into which 


ed represents the receipts by a single route. The figures on the right of such a rectangle repre- 
e left the percentage of total New Yor receipts arriving by that route. 


quarter of them (26.8 per cent.) ; and this in spite of | 
the decrease from 1876 to 1877. 

The reversal of the positions of the Erie and the New | 
York Central is quite remarkable. During the first four 
of the eight years for which we give figures, the Erie | 


brought 72,600,000 bushels to New York, and the New | than the total rail receipts. 





























Diagram 6. 
Course of Grain Receipts and Exports at New York. 
[The figures at the intersections represent millions of bushels. ] 


sumption of the city and of the other places in this 
country which receive their supplies from New York. 
This is comparatively a constant quantity, being very 
little affected by the competition of other ports. In 
itself itis avery large amount, and not much less 
But while it is a business 


York Central 42,500,000; during the last four years the | for which other cities cannot compete effectively, it is 


New York Central has brought 102,800,000 bushels and 


the Erie 80,000,000. The Erie has a little more than held 


its own in quantities carried; the New York Central | 


has increased its business 140 per cent. 
Turning now to the canal receipts, or receipts by 
Hudson River as they are entitled on the diagrams, con- 


siderable fluctuations are shown in amounts (very | 


nearly parallel with the line of ‘‘ Water receipts ” in 


Diagram 6), but from 1871 to 1876 a constant decrease | 


in the proportions, as is clearly shown in Diagram 5, 
where the height of the rectangle for ‘‘ Hudson 
River ” becomes less and less until last year. Then, 
however, the proportion increases enormously, so much 
so as to become nearly equal to that of 1873. 

This great and sudden increase, reversing the ten- 
dency of the six years previous, has been almost uni- 
versally ascribed to a reduction of the canal tolls, 
amounting to about one cent per bushel on wheat and 
corn. Of course everything which makes the cost by 


one route in any degree lower than that by other routes | 


tends to increase the traffic by the cheaper route; and 
there can be no doubt that the Erie Canal traffic in- 
creased in 1877 chiefly because that year it was 
much the cheapest route most of the time while 
the grain movement was heavy. But, as we have ex- 


plained repeatedly, only a small part of the actual differ- | 
| ence between rail and water rates in favor of the canal 


route last year was due to the reduction in tolls. By 
far the larger part was due to an advance in rail rates. 


as much subject to the competition of the different 
routes to New York as the grain exported. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 

| of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

| Longview & Sabine Valley.—Extended south 6 miles to a 

| point 10 miles from Longview, Tex. It is of 3 ft gauge. 
Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy.—Extended southeast to 

Greenfield, O., 9 miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

| This is a total of 15 miles of new railroad, making 2571¢ 

| miles completed in the United States in 1878, against 232 

| miles reported for the corresponding period in 1877. 


THE Latest RaILRoAD Wank is that now raging between 
| the Chicago and St. Louis railroads for the business of Mis- 
souri River points below Omaha, being the business recently 
divided by the late Southwestern Rate Association, to 

which all the contending parties belonged. This is a contest 
| between markets as well as one between railroads, which 
makes it the bitterer; as the railroad companies are contin- 
| ually urged on by the merchants of the respective markets. 
|The Chicago or St. Louis merchant proclaims war to the 
| knife and no quarter, knowing that the fighting will be done 
jand the blood shed not by him in any case, but by the 
| Chicago and St. Louis railroads, whose losses he can bear 
philosophically, seeing that they contribute to his profits. 
The whole contest seems to be as to the proportions of busi- 
ness that shall go by the different markets, St. Louis 
and Chicago being the chief contending cities, 
| but the other markets receiving by way of Hannibal (chiefly 
Toledo) also taking part. It seems that the allotment to St. 





The rates received by canal boats on by far the larger | Louis by the Southwestern Rate Association was unsatisfac- 
part of the grain carried by them in 1877 were much | tory to it: and it is quite possible such allotment was an ob- 
higher than in 1876, in spite of the reduction of tolls. | jectionable one. The St. Louis roads are said to have had 
But the advance in rail rates was stiil greater. Last ‘ offered them much more than the share allotted them during 
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the winter, when lake navigation was closed and 
considerable shipments were made by the Mississippi River. 
But when navigation is open, especially if lake and canal 
rates are very low and rail rates are well maintained, the 
condition of things is likely to be reversed, the Chicago roads 
receiving more than their proportion. The trade is an im- 
portant one, but more by reason of its rapid growth 
than because of its present bulk, being chiefly 
Kansas grain, and Texas, Colorado and Kansas 
live stock. By the latest advices the rates had fallen 
to 7 cents per 100 Ibs. from Kansas City to Chicago, 
and 5 cents to St. Louis, on the lowest class, which includes 
pretty much all the eastward shipments, and to correspond- 
ing rates on westward shipments, which are chiefly lumber 
and merchandise. The distance to Chicago is about half the 
distance from Chicago to New York; to St. Louis, about one- 
third of such distance, which gives a good basis for comparison. 
This makes the Kansas City rate equivalent to a 14-cent 
fourth class rate from Chicago to New York, which is, we 
think, lower than any on record, in the bitterest war. The Chi- 
cago roads are acting together, and apparently are disposed 
to bring the contest to a speedy end if hard fighting can 
do it. They are by far the strongest companies, financially, 
but that may not help them any. Itis more in their favor 
that the Missouri River business forms but a small propor- 
tion of their total business, so that carrying it for nothing 
for a few weeks or months may not embarrass them mater- 
ially. Meanwhile the Kansas farmer for the time is sub- 
stantially removed to Eastern Illinois, the freight on his 
grain to Chicago, nearly 500 miles, being no more than is 
usually charged for 50 miles. The probable effect on him, 
however, will be that he will be inclined to insist on terms 
equally favorable to him and ruinous to the railroads for 
ever after. The blood shed in railroad wars is the best of 
fertilizers for Granger laws. 


THE WINTER GRAIN MOVEMENT for the eighteen weeks 
from Dec. 1 to April 6 has been for the past five years as 
follows: The receipts of the eight principal Northwestern 
markets have been in bushels: 


1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 
49,581,471 35,879,926 40,893,954 28,319,845 45,495,068 


This winter’s receipts are 38 per cent. larger than last 
winter’s and 9 per cent. greater than those of 1873-74, which 
hitherto have been the largest ever known. 

The shipments of the same eight markets for the same time 
have been: 

1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 
34,674,320 18,570,906 22,296,646 14,668,748 21,190,826 

The shipments this year are 87 per cent. greater than 
those of last year and 55 per cent. greater than those of any 
previous year. The shipments this year, however, alone of 
the five, include some lake shipments, amounting for the six 
days’ navigation was open to 1,332,000 bushels. This early 
opening of navigation will affect Northwestern shipments 
largely and Northwestern receipts somewhat hereafter; for 
the Northwest, indeed, the ‘‘ winter movement” has already 
ended this year, and we continue the statements only to 
cover the winter seasons or seasons of closed navigation, of 
the other years. 

The receipts of the seven Atlantic ports for the same 


eighteen weeks have been: 
1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 
62,831,537 33,283,254 32,260,991 18,057,570 33,832,589 


The receipts this year are 8814 per cent. greater than last 
year and 87 per cent. greater than ever before. 

The opening of navigation will not affect the seaboard re- 
ceipts until about the last week of April, the canal not hav- 
ing opened until the 15th, and the boats requiring consider- 
able time to get through. 


A Pipe Line BILL has passed both houses of the New 
York Legislature and is now in the hands of the Governor 
for his approval or veto. The bill seems to have been advo- 
cated more in the interest of localities than of oil producers: 
that is, the latter do not appear to have interested them- 
selves greatly in favor of the bill. The chief pressure for it 
was from Buffalo. It seems to be thought that with a pipe 
line to Buffalo that place might be made a great refining 
centre, and could utilize the canal for the shipment of the 
produce, if a pipe line should not be extended to the sea- 
board. The chief objection to the bill was made on account 
of doubts expressed as to the constitutionality of granting the 
right of eminent domain to a corporation which carries only 
one kind of goods. The assumption seems to have been that 
he only is a common carrier who carries all kinds of objects, 
while the real signification is one who carries for the public 
—for’ all alike—it being this which makes him a common 
carrier, a common servant to the whole public for the trade 
which he exercises, which may be carrying passengers alone, 
or freight alone, or a special kind of freight alone, or all alike. 
If this right were not granted, probably it would be impossi- 
ble for any corporation to secure the right of way to the sea- 
board, except the existing railroads, which already have it. 
A railroad line would probably not be the cheapest route for 
a pipe line, which is not so limited by grades and curves as 
a railroad, but it would be in many respects advantageous 
for such a line; and if this means of transportation to the 
seaboard is finally adopted, it may very well be that some of 
the lines will follow the general routes of existing railroads, 
and very likely be owned by them. The transfer of the oil 
traffic to the canal would be a pure addition to the canal 
traffic, and would require a special stock of boats. 


Lake AND Rar Rates on both east-bound and west 
bound freight were to be the object of negotiations at a 
meeting held in Cleveland last Wednesday, too late for us to 
learn the results. This isa matter in which the immediate 
connections of the trunk lines, that is, the railroads from 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh to Chicago and Milwaukee, have a 
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great interest, as the difference allowed between the all-rail | cial investigation, where fraud or default is suspected or 


and the lake-and-rail rates may very greatly limit the 
amount of traffic received by these roads, The propellers 


discovered. The telegraph brings the first faint echo of 
breakdown, collision or other obstruction of the line, and 
the post or next mail train bears confirmation, and gives 


running in connection with the New York Central & Hudson | form and substance to the report by fullness of detail. “The 


River, the Erie and the Philadelphia & Erie roads make 
good time, and generally give good satisfaction for those 
freights which do not suffer by handling, and with a consid- 


erable difference in rates in their favor they can get a large | all this 
share of the traffic—not simply of flour, grain and provi- | 


sions fromthe West, but also of merchandise—even first- 
class freight—from the East. 


| 
| 
| 


uninitiated can form no fair conception of the quantity of 
sheets of writing paper, foolscap, tea paper—the latter used 
by guards in writing up their train journals, and by inspec- 
tors, pointsmen, signalmen and often station masters— 
necessary reporting to the superintendent's 
office implies, or, of its bulk, when it all lies open 
upon his assistant’s desk for distribution, morning, noon and 
rosy afternoon, as it comes in by every train. Its bulk, and 


There has been heretofore an | often its greatest troublesomeness, is mightily increased by 


agreed difference in the west-bound rates in connection with | the necessary correspondence with other companies. Indeed 


the New York apportionment, but it was not satisfactory to 
all parties, and there is now to be an endeavor to establish 
differences in both directions. 


LakKE Rates have advanced a little since navigation 
opened, contrary to all precedent. The last reported rates 
from Buffalo to Chicago were 314 cents per bushel for wheat 
and 2%; to 3 cents for corn, against 3 and 2%¢ cents at the 
opening. There is said to be just now a scarcity of vessels, 
owing partly to a number being still locked up in Lake Ontario, 
the Welland Canal not having been opened. On the other 
hand, the railroads between Chicago and Buffalo have been 
indulging a little in cheap transportation on their own pri- 
vate account to such a degree that one would suppose that 
there would be no chance for an advance in lake rates. Five 
cents per 100 Ibs. for grain, which is equivalent to 3 cents 
per bushel on wheat, is said to have been accepted in some 
cases; and this is not the result of any contest, but simply of 
a free, open and honest competition for traffic, with good- 
will to competitors and no complaints against them. The 
reductions are confined to Buffalo consignments, and do not 
extend to through shipments; but they cannot long continue 
without affecting through shipments. They are not likely to 
be continued, however, all parties being desirous of advanc- 
ing them, and none having any grievance. 


THe OPENING CANAL RaTEs were 6 cents for wheat, 51<¢ 
for oats and 3%; for oats from Buffalo to New York, against 
714, 6144 and 5 in last year. Last year, however, the rates 
fell in a very few days to 614 for wheat and 5'¢ for corn, and 
before the end of June 414 cents was the rate on corn, there 
being very little wheat to move. 





The General ‘Superintendent's Department on Eng: 
lish Railroads. 





The office of General Superintendent, or Superintendent of 
the Line, as it is variously oe is one of the most responsi- 
ble in the gift of a Board of Directors. He has the most expen- 
sive plant under his c , and the lives of the traveling 
public in his control. ven when surrounded by highly 
competent assistants, a conscientious man in administering 
that high office must feel an ever-present dread of possible 
catastrophe from a thousand and one causes. It may seem 
a simple matter to the man who looks at a time-table that, 
even in the case of the most complicated systems, those who 
have been trained to the work should be able to construct 
one, and so, no doubt, it is; but, when that has been most 
carefully arranged, and due margin has been left for con- 
tingency, active though not nominal responsibility passes 
from the officers to the working  staff—station 
masters, _—-, guards, bo rig ; 

intsmen, sii e crossing-keepers, — and 
cinema drivers and roe: amy workmen in charge of the 

rmanent way—every one of these the power of stulti- 
Wing the most perfect arrangements for working over the 
line, and rendering them abortive, if not disastrous. 
Shakespeare represents Henry IV. as exclaiming in his dis- 
tress, ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” There 
are few of our general superintendents who are free from 
a similar uneasiness, though the crown they wear be but the 
bays they earn for their capacity. How many of them can 
leave the cares of office locked up in their bureaux when 
they retire to the quiet of their firesides, and the merry 
rattle of their children? Does not every ring of the door- 

ll suggest — calamity, and a call to scenes of dire 
disaster ? Who among them can avoid the thought, as he 
lies down to well-earned sleep, that the midnight mail train, 
whose progress from point to point has been so carefully 
calculated, or the express train, whose shunts 
to clear the line for its more rapid neighbor have 
been arranged so accurately, may not to-night, from 
some slight overlook, one th tless act, one mo- 
ment’s want of watchfulness, pl unsuspectiug souls 
into instant and irrevocable death ? is dreadful thought, 
we say, must sometimes visit the most able and conscientious 
of our superintendents; a them amid the happy 
influences of home, will doubtless imbue them with a finer 
sensibility to the dangers to which the splendid fellows who 
plunge through midnight darkness, flashing past myriad un- 
seen risks, on engine foot-plates, or in luggage-piled brake- 
vans, are subject, and will help to produce that fine esprit de 
corps between officer and servant which should always sub- 
sist in our service, and through means of which the best 
work will certainly be done. 

The General Superintendent is responsible, as we have 
said, for the safe conduct of all traffic on the line. He drafts 
the time-table—goods and mineral trains being arranged 
subject to his approval; he women the book of “ Rules and 
Regulations” for the working of the traffic; has the charge 
of, and supreme control over, a Pas me — 

intsmen, signalmen, crossing-keepers and, 
With the re of a very few of the higher class of sta- 
tion masters, he has, most generally, the appointment of the 
whole staff of pe oA, nt. On a of a? more im- 
portant lines he i officers delega’ powers, 
and is then relieved of much of the detail of the work; but 
on all lines he is the undisputed chief administrator over 


stokers 


the line staff. To his office Lone pep’ upon every- 
thing. He must be fully inf of all t transpires in 
working the line. Guards send in their train journals, sta- 
tion masters their complaints, and their reports u 

ties of all kinds, and Se ee or loss, 
together with suggestions as to train ents, increase 
of accommodation, ete. I result of in- 


their inspection of boxes, and the working of signals, 
ints, etc.; of the working of trains, and especially of the 
 enipaaion of ex¢ursion and other extraordinary traffic. 
The company’s poli him of their movements for 
the detection ment of offenders against the letter 
t and of the company’s by-laws. 

office advises of all cases of incapacity or careless- 





} 


casual- | discussed 





vestigation into the complaints we have just referred to, of | 


so great is the volume of this delivery of paper, all day and 
every day, at the superintendent's office, that it almost inva- 
riably falls to the duty of one member of the staff to divide 
it among the departments as it comes in, each department 
having a distinctive mark as a reference. While routine 
work is carried forward in the departments without reference 
to the superintendent direct, there are always a t many 
subjects with which the superintendent alone can deal, Inthe 
course of the day, therefore, apart from the necessary con- 
sultation with general manager, goods manager, locomotive 
superintendent, engineer, secretary or solicitor, the general 
superintendent has frequently more than enough to occupy 
him in dealing with specially knotty questions. He can 
usually keep a confidential short-hand clerk writing con- 
stantly to dictation; his grasp of subjects, each of which is 
diverse, being, in the case of really capable meu, perfected 
by the habit of concentration of thought and attention upon 
what is immediately present. If he travels, he cannot leave 
this ever-pressing correspondence behind him, or his deputy, 
with limited authority, is in difficulty as to what to do with 
it. He therefore carries his short-hand clerk and his papers 
and his note-book with him on his journeys, and, while 


fellow -travelers are conning the day’s news, skim- 
ming the latest novel, or comfortably napping 
in a corner, this busy officer is reading, and pon- 


dering, and dictating, while the clerk is practicing 
the difficult art of writing legible shorthand in an express 
train at full speed. So thoroughiy hemmed in is the Super- 
intendent with walls of reports and endless correspondence, 
and so constantly interrupted when busiest by an inquiring 
public, that we can scarcely wonder if he seeks his holiday 
recreation—short-lived and unfrequent as it too often is— 
among Scottish, Irish or Welsh mountain solitudes, where 
post, carrier, newsman and telegraph boy are alike un- 
known, 

The Superintendent must be often from home visiting his 
stations. Notwithstanding his staff of intelligent and active 
inspectors, ever at his disposal to get at the whole facts of a 
difficult case, and the fullness of detail of reports prepared 
for him, a conscientious and energetic su cetlahen teat will 
feel the moral advantage of station visiting. He will feel 
that if this duty is performed in a kindly spirit his visits will 
be regarded as complimentary to the station master’s skill 
in management, or his care and orderliness in his arrange- 
ments. If station discipline is harsh, he hears of it, and 
can reduce chaotic elements to at least comparative har- 


mony. If discipline is loose, he cannot fail to see it, 
and his periodical or incidental visits will prove 
to be beneficial checks. An observant _ officer 


will always travel with his eyesand ears open, and will often 
learn more in the course of a single glance along a platform 
while his train halts, or in a casual remark among fellow 
passengers, of the character of the service given to the public, 
than he could ever hope to glean from reams of correspond- 
ence. By the exercise of this same faculty of observation 
he will also satisfy himself as to whether due prominence, in 
the most accessible places, is given to the company’s time 
bills, and whether the /atest are duly posted. He will often 
find it necessary to make incidental halts at stations for per- 
sonal investigation of causes of complaint—the public versus 
the station master, or the station master versus some member 
of his staff—in cases where the statements made in writing 
to the office are conflicting. In addition to these he always 
holds a court of mee” 4 on the spot into the causes of acci- 
dents or casualties. ese inquiries are usually made with 
the assistance and codperation of the locomotive superinten- 
dent, and the permanent way engineer, and in certain cases 
the goods manager and mineral superintendent lend the aid 
of their counsels. The results of such inquiries are usually 
eet to the general manager, and are private and con- 
fidential. There is besides, however, a class of accidents into 
which the — of age Ret investigation, and their in- 
spector is sent down for that purpose. @ superintendent 
has, on such occasions, to accompany the inapocter to the 
scene, and to produce all who were in any way concerned in 
the accident, or who can throw any clear light upon its 
causes. 


Subject to the approval of the general manager, the su- 
perintendent arranges all train runnings, both as to s 


and stop , their working from main to branch lines, and 
vice versa, the manager conferring with and advising 
him as to goods and mineral train changes. He compiles the 


time tables and yay and has charge of their distribution 
among the staff and the companies, and where through 
booking, and continuous train working with competitors, or 
more were | companies, exist, he must consider and consult 
these before fixing hours of arrival or departure. He has, 
further, the arrangement of rates and fares, precisely the 
same rules guiding him to which we made reference in treat- 
ing of the goods manager. For purely local traffic his com- 
pany’s special acts alone limit his powers; but, wherever 
other companies are interested the ve to be consulted 
and the Clearing House sanction obtained. On some of the 
more extensive systems there is an officer, comparatively in- 
dependent, to whom the distribution of carriage plant is in- 
trusted; but the duty is frequently left to the superintend- 
ent. Where the latter is the practice the work he has to 
oversee is greatly increased. 

The general superintendent isa member of the Superin- 
tendents’ Conference which sits quarterly, in the Clearing 
House, Seymour street, London, or, in the case of Lrish rail- 
ways, in Kildare street, Dublin. He has his company’s vote 
on all questions under discussion. Asa rule he goes up to 
these conferences unattended; but, in his absence, he is re- 
presented by an assistant, usually his chief rates and fares 
clerk. When questions of detail on a large scale arise, such 
as the alteration of groups of stations, there is generally a 
meeti of these chief rates clerks summoned for 
the Clearing House rooms, or some other con- 
venient centre, and the details fully and freely 
i and minuted for the next Superintendents’ Con- 
ference, where further discussion ensues and a decision is 
taken. At the conference meetings the superintendent exer- 
cises his sole legislative function. 

This is, mayhap, a rapid and incomplete sketch of the gen- 
eral superintendent; but who shall peruse it and ponder the 
variety of the work he has to superintend, and its aeponing 
responsibility, and not feel that the office cannot be held . 
efficiently by a man without wit and culture, who is also 
accustomed to be firm, with suavity ? The control of such 
an army, with its linked inter-dependence, implies the need 
of much and competent assistance. Accordingly a general 


ness in the keeping of station accounts, or the result of fess. of muck and competent asistance, | Accordingly a rule, a 
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duly qualified deputy, and such a variety of departmental Transportation in Congress. 
clerks as there are important functions to be performed 
by the chief. And, firstly, let us glance at_ the 
office of deputy—he is too often only chief clerk. ae | 
in charge of an _ office into which reports anc 
correspondence pour incessantly, he must be a man of 
energy, physical and mental, ready in resource, quick to + A 
prehend, with force of character to enable him to decide 
promptly, and the fullness of knowledge which is needed to 
prevent that ‘‘ repentance at leisure” which sometimes fol- 
lows hasty decision. He is the administrator in the office, 
and must be apt in his administration—like his chief, gain- 
ing respect for his exercise of authority by its simple justice 
and its manifest humanity. He will often require to decide 
upon questions outside the office, to arbitrate in difficulties 
along the line, and that upon written information. He has 
reputation at stake in these cases also, and a good and true 
man will seek to do his duty in that on the strictest princi- 
ples of justice without fear or favoritism. There is a 
high function to be fulfilled by all in authority 
in this respect, which lies at the very root of all 
wholesome management. The stern rebuke of a really just. 
and humane man tell with infinite force on all dispositions. 
The deputy must be a strict disciplinarian, with this in view, 
for he has a large staff under his control, and efficient ser- 
vice will be won or lost according as he has tact, or wants it. 
He must be conversant with all the details of office work, so 
that he may be able to advise and instruct. Next to these 
high qualifications, he ought to be fairly cultured, and 
possessed of some native parts; as he should give tone | 
and style to the correspondence issuing from the office, | *! 
sending back for correction or re-writing whatever | til the next day. , 

is offensive to good taste. It may be urged that in| Im the Senate on the 16th: ; ; 

a correspondence so voluminous it is idle to look for The W indom bill for the extension of the time for the 
the grace of style and the higher courtesies; but we | Completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad was re- 
maintain that to the cultured it is as easy to be gracious as | Ported back from the Committee on Public Lands and 
the reverse is to be boorish; and we are desirous of holding referred to the (¢ ommittee on Railroads, which has charge 
up this view to the rising generation all the more that this is | f the Mitchell bill, Notice was given that the friends 
an age of cheap and effective intellectual drill. If the de- of the rival bills had agreed upon a compromise bill, which 
puty is a man of the right stamp, he will know how to meet | Would be acceptable to both parties. 

the public when they come with complaints, or to make in- | The Committee on Railr« ads afterward reported favor- 
quiry. Some knowledge of what 1s needed in the construc- ably the compromise bill. Placed on the calendar. ed 
tion of time-tables, and the arrangement of special trains, is Consideration of the bill to ince por ate the National Paci- 
indispensable, and also an acquaintance with the principles fic Railroad & Telegraph Company (Cheyenne via Helena, 
on which rates and fares are calculated. He should also Montana to Portland, Oregon), was resumed, an amendment 
keep a look-out upon the department having oversight of the providing thatthe road should not have the right of way 
running of trains, so that he may direct attention to the im- through any Indian land was agreed to, and the bill was then 
provement of some, and suggest the discontinuance of passed by a vote of 39 to 9. : : z 
others. His capacity as deputy will be best illustrated in re- Mr. Eaton withdrew his motion to reconsider the vote by 
lieving his chief of all matters with which he can honestly which the Bismarck & Black Hills Railroad bill was passed 


In the Senate on the 15th: 

Mr. Windom, of Minnesota, called up the Senate bill to au- 
thorize the construction of a narrow-gauge railroad from 
Bismarck to the Black Hills. The bill gives the right of way 
through the public lands, as mentioned at length when . the 
bill was reported from the Committee on Railroads on the 
29th of March last. Several amendments were agreed to, 
and the bill was read a third time and passed. Subsequently 

r. Eaton, of Connecticut, entered a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. Teller, of Colorado, called up the Senate bill to incor- 
porate the National Pacific Railroad and Telegraph Com- 
pany, reported by the Committee on Railroads on the 28th 
of March last. It grants the right of way through the public 
lands from Cheyenne or Pine Bluff to Fort Laramie; thence 
to a point at or near Deadwood; thence from some point on 
the line of the North Platte River, in a northerly or north- 
westerly direction, to the Yellowstone River, near the mouth 
of the Big Horn River; thence by the most practicable route 
to a point at or near Helena, Montana, thence to tidewater 
at Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. McDonald, of Indiana, moved to amend the bill so as 
to grant the right of way to the western boundary of Mon- 
tana, instead of to tidewater at Portland, Oregon, and said 
he did not think Congress had the power to grant the right 
of way for a railroad through a state. 

he amendment was agreed to. 

Several amendments were submitted and, pending discus- 


and rightly deal, and in drawing up _ sufficiently | °° Monday. * 

succinct precis of everything upon which the su-| Im the House on the 17th; — P 
perintendent’s opinion and instructions may be neces- _Mr. Rice, of Massachusetts, from the Pacific Railroad 
sary to be taken. It should be his province so to | Committee, reported back the bill extending the time for the 
manage that the superintendent shall have time to devote to | Completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Referred to 
the more active duties of his office; and, if he is a| the Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, presented the minority report. 
Mr. House, of Tennessee, of the same committee, reported 
back the bill amending the various Texas Pacific Railroad 


really competent lieutenant, he should have plenary powers. | 
The chief rates clerk, for the “eo 2 ae = his office. | 
‘should be well read in the geography of the railway system, | : x , : ‘ 
and have an accurate beeetiodiae or his company’s powers, | 2Cts. Referred to the Committee of the Whole. ; 
and of the Clearing House rules. He will be supplied with | Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, and Mr. Morrison pre- 
the Clearing House minutes from time to time, the details of sented minority reports. 
which it will be his business to master, while he will find it Mr. L UGS, r . e 
advantageous to inform himself of the terms of agreement | ported back the bill establishing a board of Pacific Railroad 
between his company and their competing neighbors. His | Commissioners. Referred to the Committee of the Whole, 
books should always be kept so closely up, by the careful and | 2nd made the special order for May 15. ' 
yrompt posting up of changes, that ‘‘ he may read who runs.” | r. Throckmorton, of Texas, chairman of the committee, 
Tndeed, in all ‘allway offices no rule is more wholesome than | reported back the bill to survey the Austin & Topolovampo 
1 judicial qual- | Pacific routes. Referred to the Committee of the Whole. 
ty yield and| Mr. Chalmers, of peecne from the same committee, 
~ iti reported back the bill amending the various Pacific Railroad 
|acts. He stated that it was identical with the Thurman 
be too late to effect compromise. The task in this depart-| Sinking Fund bill. Referred to the Committee of the 
ment is not surrounded with such difficulties as in the goods | Whole. Ae ‘ ‘ , 
department. It is, however, sufliciently onerous to call for| Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, from the same committee, 
skillful manipulation. The most serious of all claims in | reported back the bill to facilitate the sale and settlement of 
the passenger superintendent's hands are thosemade for com- | public lands granted to aid in the construction of railroad 


The claims clerk should be chosen for a 
ity of mind, not one who would too readi 
vay, but one who, seeing that difficulties increase, 
by preventible delay, should Eave orescience to yield ere it 


this. 


sensation for personal injury. Of these we shall, however, | lines. Referred to the Committee of the Whole. 

ce ve something to say ina subsequent and separate paper. | 

The time-table department is a most important division of | . 

the superintendent's office work. The superintendent or his | General RM ailr oad MM ews, 


deputy indicates that certain trains are to come off or to be 
put on. Trains go in pairs, one up and one down, each cor- 
responding with the other. If an up train is discovered to 
be running unremuneratively, it cannot be interfered with 
unless a down train can be dispensed with also, as the en- 
gines and carriages must return. It is accordingly no easy task 
so to arrange that the maximum of work may be got out of the 
engine and carriages with the minimum of working ex- 
pense. That, however, must enter into the calculation of 
the superintendent and of his time-table clerk. When the 
weather or time of year are not offering inducements to 
travelers, traffic by passenger trains is light. These purely 
temporary incidents cannot, however, afford to affect the 
efficiency of a good staff of guards, whose services will soon 
again be in full requisition. So, when trains are discon- 
tinued for a time, these men are drafted off to some other 
duty, to be ready, at call, to assume their old places. In the 
matter of merely changing the times of departure and arri- 
val of trains the superintendent simply indicates the leading 
times, and leaves the passing and stopping times to be cal- 
culated by the time-table clerk. The duty of finishing and 
printing these fresh monthly or incidental time tables is very 
onerous, the safety of the line being dependent upon their 
accuracy. The severest critics of the time tables are the 
drivers and guards—whose experience of running is so thor- | Association will be held in Richmond, Va., beginning Tues- 
oughly practical. If the alteration ordered or contemplated | day, May 14. 

meets with their approval it may be said that its success is The fifth annual meeting of the Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
ensured. The time-table department has also the prepara-| ejation will be held in New nnins 
tion of time tables for all o~% traffic, = goods, mineral | May 21. 

and passenger trains, and in the case of all such, separate | . nal ee ; — 3.59 
slips have to be issued ‘to all concerned.” The issue of time 4 The t "tae ifth a ops a « ~~ — > omn - 
tables and posters is a very important matter, and involves | Wey ee joey A oS HaNgae Fae, St. 2, SNS 
much experience, tact and care. The chief companies, | 'Y °@MeS@@y, “une tx. 

besides serving copies upon every man concerned—even | 
the platelayers requiring to be supplied —are in the 
habit of sending them out to all hotels in the country, 
to steamship proprietors and also to each other. The 
chief clerk of such a department must, therefore, be a 
painstaking, careful man—methodical in habit—and_ his 
assistants equally so, The men upon whom devolves the 
work of examining the train journals as they are delivered 
—and guards and brakesmen are expected to make them out 
and deliver them as soon after they reach the end of each 
double journey—must also be careful and smart. The 
chief object of examining these is to ascertain whether trains 
are keeping time, and the causes of obstruction, and to en- 
deavor to arrange for improved working. These are the 
principal departments into which the superintendent’s staff 
is divided. The main body of the clerks must be accurate, 
swift, and —t —, Pens ee = fairly educated ; 
the higher and broader and more liberal their education, the cea eda . 
better fitted are they for promotion, and the more useful in | p. h bh ae perl ey d, to meet at the Grand Pa- 
their several spheres. knowl of shorthand is now “20% eo 

almost indispensable in the office of the superintendent, and, | 
as we have said, it is easily acquired, where it is unknown, | 
No novice is now e who is not in some degree familiar | 1 
with its signs,—The Railway Sheet (London), 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, annual meeting, at the office in 
Parsons, Kan., May 15, at 1 p. m. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, annual meeting, at 
the office, No. 175 Wood street, Pittsburgh, May 15, at noon. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, annual meeting, at the 
office in Topeka, Kan., May 16, at 3 p, m. 

South Carolina, special meeting of holders of second and 
non-mortgage bonds, at the Bank of Charleston, in Charles- 
ton, S. C., April 24, atnoon. 

Central Vermont, annual meeting, at the office in St. Al- 
bans, Vt., May 15, at noon. 

Railroad Conventions. 

The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its third 
annual meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, begin- 
ning Friday, April 26. Members are notified that the meet- 
ing will be called to order at ten o'clock, sharp, 

The eleventh annual convention of the Master Mechanics’ 





General Time Convention. 
The General Time Convention met in the Windsor Hotel, 
| New York, April 10, with 47 delegates present, representing 
{81 lines. Mr. E. 8. Flint, of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis, presided, and Mr. W. F. Allen, of 
the Official Guide, was Secretary. A committee consistin, 
of the Chairman (Mr. Flint) and Messrs. E. 8S. Bowen, Frank 
Thompson, J. Tillinghast, J. D. Layng, Charles Paine, D. W. 
Caldwell, R. Andrews, George H. Heafford, D, W. C. Row- 
}land, P. D. Cooper, J. E. Simpson, Charles Stiff, R. 8S. 
| Stevens and C, O. Russell was appointed to prepare the time- 
| sheet. 
| After a recess the committee reported, recommending that 
the same general time be adopted as now in force, with the 
| exception that the St. Louisexpress, 6 p.m. from New York, 
| will arrive in St. Louis one hour earlier than formerly. This 
| was adopted and ordered to take effect May 12. 


Southern Time Convention. 
A meeting of Southern lines was held in Richmond, April 
7, to consider the time schedule between New 
Southern points. Mr. H. F, Kenney, of the Philadelphia, 
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Wilmington & Baltimore, presided, and Mr. W. F. Allen 


sion, the further consideration of the bill was postponed un- | 


Rice, of Massachusetts, from the same committee, re- 


York, beginning Tuesday, | 


York and | 


was Secretary. A committee of 13 was appointed to revise 
the time-sheet and reported that it was not advisable to 
make any change at present. After some discussion this re- 
ort was adopted, and the convention adjourned, to meet in 
Hew York, Oct. 13. 

General Passenger & Ticket Agents’ Association, 

At the called meeting held in Cincinnati, April 4, 
which was briefly noted last week, the subject of emigrant 
rates was considered. A resolution providing for emigrant 
and land-buyers’ tickets at two cents a mile had several 
amendments offered, and the following adopted as a sub- 
stitute: 

That from and after April 15, 1878, all one way single 
land or colonist tickets shall be abolished, and that round 
trip tickets (of the iron-clad form) shall be issued to such 
points as may be designated by land-grant roads west of 
their eastern termini, at a rate of not less than 244 cents per 
mile, each way, based on short-line mileage, up to connect- 
ing point of land-grant roads, and that the rate on land- 
grant roads shall not exceed such rate per mile. 

The following resolutions were also adopted: 

Resolved, That emigrant tickets, limited to three days, 
from Buffalo, Dunkirk, Salamanca, Pittsburgh and Wheel- 
ing, and points west thereof where excursion tickets are sold, 
may be placed on sale from and to similar paints, at one- 
half rates named for excursion tickets, except from such east- 
ern points as the seaboard emigrant rate shall be less than 
one-half the excursion rate; in which cases such emigrant 
limited tickets may be sold at similar rates’as emigrant tick- 
ets are sold from points east of those named above. Such 
special rates to extend westward until they meet the one- 
half rate of excursion tickets. 

Resolved, That no special excursion trains be advertised 
to carry colonists westward. 

The meeting also adopted a schedule of rates, reported by 
a committee, from various interior points to Emporia, Ellis, 
Kinsley and Baxter Springs in Kansas, Lincoln and Colum- 
bus in Nebraska. 


PERSONAL. 


—The marriage of L. M. Johnson, formerly of the Keokuk 
& Des Moines road, now General Manager of the Cairo & 
St. Louis, to Miss Helen W. Stewart of Chicago, is an- 
nounced to take place at the residence of the bride’s father, 
Hart L. Stewart, No. 1,175 Prairie avenue, in that city, on 
the evening of April 22. 


—Mr. John E. Lyon, a well-known citizen and merchant 
of Boston, and for a long time President of the Boston, Con- 
cord & Montreal Company, was burned to death on the 
night of April 11. He was stopping overnight at the 
Pemigewasset House in Plymouth, N. H., and feeling unwell 
he got out of bed during the night, and, while crossing the 
room, fell to the floor. A lamp, which he carried, broke and 
set fire to his clothing, burning him so severely that he died 
in a short time. Mr. Lyon was never married ; he leaves a 
considerable property, a large part of which is invested in 
his road. 


—Capt. Joseph H. Smith has resigned his position as Gen- 
eral Southern Agent of the Louisville & Nashville road, and 
will keep a hotel at Artesia, Miss. 


—Superintendent Heywood, of the Fitchburg Railroad, 
has offered the use of his beautiful country place in Acton, 
Mass., for the months of July and August to the Boston 
Home for Little Wanderers. 


—Mr. Bayard Butler has resigned his position as Treasurer 
ot the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, on account of ill 
health. The board, in accepting Mr. Butler’s resignation, 
caused to be entered on its minutes its appreciation of the 
faithfulness and ability he had always shown in fulfilling the 
various duties devolving upon him during the 23 years he has 
passed in the service of the company. 

—Wnm. M. Tweed died in Ludlow Street Jail in New York, 
April 12. The history of the notorious ‘‘ Boss Tweed ” is too 
widely known for him to require much mention here, but it 
may be noted that he was for several years a director of the 
Erie Railway Company during the period of the Fisk-Tam- 
many alliance, when both Fisk and weed were at the height 
of their power. 

—Mr. Robert Mardin, Master Mechanic of the Peoria, 
Pekin & Jacksonville road, recently had one hand caught 
in some machinery at the Jacksonville shops and badly 
crushed. , 

—Mr. Daniel Atwood has resigned his position as General 
Freight and Ticket Agent of the Green Bay & Minnesota 
Railroad. 

—The resignation of Hon. Chester W. Chapin as President 
of the Boston & Albany has been accepted by the board, and 
he retires from the position ofter 24 years of continuous ser- 
vice, having been first chosen resident of the Western Rail- 
road Company in 1854. He has been a director since 1850, 
and still remains in the board. 

—Nearly ten years ago, Thomas M. Tyng brought suit to 
recover $330,000 from the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 
commissions claimed by him while agent for the company. 
The case was allowed to sleep until the referee originally 
appointed died. A new referee was appointed who has just 
reported that the claim is supported only by Mr. Tyng’s 
own evidence, while there is a mass of testimony against it. 
He finds that there is nothing due Tyng, but that he owes 
the company $5,106 for commissions paid him by dealers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


American Society of Civil Engineers.—The January Trans- 
actions notes the following additions to the Society: 

Members; C. Frank Allen, Assistant Engineer Newton 
Water Works, Boston; Charles P. Gilbert, Civil Assistant 
Engineer, United States Engineer Office, Detroit, Mich. : Ed- 
ward Marseland, Marine Engineer, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Junior: Tra E, Clark, City Engineer’s office, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Attleboro Branch.—This company has reélected H. F. 
Barrows President; J. R. Brownson, Clerk: H. N. Daggett, 
Treasurer. 


Boston & Albany.—Mr. D. Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, 
Mass., has been chosen President in place of Hon. Chester W. 
Chapin, resigned. Mr. Lincoln has been Vice-President for 
several years. 


Central, of Iowa.—The United States Circuit Court has 
appointed Maj. Henry L. Morrill Receiver, in place of J. B. 
Grinnell, resigned. Mr. Morrill has been for some time 
Superintendent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis road. 

Chicago & Atlantic.—At a meeting held April 9 directors 
were chosen as follows: Samuel F. Atwater, John Dulville, 


A. B. Kile, Robert Rae, Alfred Thompson, Edward Walker, 
S. N. Yeomans. 


Cincinnati, Lafayette d& Chicago.—Mr, A. J. Chandler has 


| been appointed Auditor, 
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Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling.—Mr. Oscar 
Townsend, of Cleveland, O., is appointed General Manager, 
in place of Mr. E. B. Thomas, who has gone to the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 


Columbus & Hocking Valley.—At the annual meeting in 
Columbus, O., April 9, the old board was reélected, as fol- 
lows: M. M. Greene, Wm. G. Deshler, Henry C. Noble, B.S. 
Brown, P. W. Huntington, W. B. Brooks, Isaac Eberly, C. 
P. L. Butler, H. W. Jaeger, John L. Gill, John D. Martiu, 
C. H. Rippey, 8. W. Pickering. 
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Live 1 for only five cents more than the rail rate to New 
York harbor! Who can estimate the value of the Mississippi 
route to the sea and Europe, to Iowa and the Northwest, 
with that facility of t rtation and that tariff to Liver- 
1! Why, we'll have New York prices right here at home 
or wheat and corn, with such a state of thi before long, 
provided the railroads leading to the Mississippi give a rea- 
sonable rate to the great river. Davenport prospers as a 
grain market.” 


Chicago and Missouri River Rates. 


Green Bay & Minnesota,—At the annual meeting in Green | A dispatch from Chicago, April 11, says: ‘‘ Another ma- 


Bay, Wis., April 1 the followi 


directors were chosen: terial reduction on freight from Chicago to Missouri River 


Henry Ketchum, New London, Wis.; D. M. Kelly, Green | points has been made by the Chicago roads, going into effect 
Bay, Wis.; John L. Blair, Blairstown, N. J.; Benjamin G. | to-morrow. The new rates are: For first class, 45 cents; 


Clark, Jersey City, N. J; Wm. E. Dod 
Percy R. Pyne, Edwin F. Hatfield, Jr., New York. Messrs. 
Ketchum, Kelly and Hatfield are the only members of the 
















Freight rates on Missouri River — for Chicago are re- 
old board reélected. duced to 10 cents per hundred weight.” 

Havana, Rantoul & Eastern.—The following officers have Railroad Earnings. 
been reélected: President, Lewis Steward, Plano, Ill.; Vice-| Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
President and General Manager, B. J. Gifford; Chief En-| year ending Dec. 31: 
gineer and General Superintendent, A. W. Wright; Secre-  . 7s 1876. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
tary, G. D. Penfield; Treasurer, M. C. Dewey. Gal., Har. & San An- 

International & Great Northern.—At the annual meeting one dl a hy ener, jtomgayio’ Nae | 
in Palestine, Tex., April 3, the old board was reélected as —_  — 
follows: Samuel Sloan, Moses Taylor, John 8. Barnes, T. W.| Net earnings...... REE cwtdisnttanars Shs \shaspbeebonns 
Pearsall, of New York; R. 8. Hays, H. M. Hoxie, D. S. H.| Earn. per mile.. 5,086... cceeee cee eee ee ee eee 
Smith, Ira H. Evans, James A. Baker, of Texas. The board m.. . ¢. of oo ah meee cette estes see eee eee eens 
reélected Samuel Sloan, President; R. 8. Hays, Vice-Presi- Ex wend. oseph... a oe os 
dent; D. S. H. Smith, Treasurer; Ira H. Evans, Secretary; ee ee es a 
Jacob Wetmore, Assistant Secretary. Net earnings...... EE Ch ye chaas:, oosinirebbennes 

sett pee dad 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Mr. Charles F. Hatch is ap- ee kag cane aay a ok 
pointed General Manager. Mr. Hatch was formerly General | south Carolina...... $1,020,664 $1,126,437 D. $105,778 9.4 
Superintendent of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, | Expenses..... , 593,753 647,753 D. 54,000 8.3 
and more lately General Manager of the Eastern Railroad, Net : ve = Ty a7aoes D. $51,773 108 

is esteeme . i , i Net earnings ..... 26, 78, 5 177 . 
and is esteemed an exceptionally capable official. Roreings our nie. 4218 4656 D. 438 «94 

Mobile & Ohio.—Mr. 8S. H. Edgar has been appointed Audi-| P. ¢. of expenses.. 58.15 57.51 1. 0.64 11 
tor, the we een ae taking effect April 1. Year ending March 31: | 

The Southern Division, now oxteaiian from Mobile, Ala., 1877-78. 1876-77. 
to Tupelo, Miss., is under the immediate charge of Assistant | Georgia.............. $1,203,023 $1,143,128 I $59,895 5.2 
General Superintendent C. Fleming. The Northern Division, | Earnings per mile. 5,208 4,949 I, 250 65.2 
from Tupelo to Columbus, Ky., is under the charge of Su-| Three Months ending March 31: 
perintendent E. 8. Hosford. 18 1877. 

ennsylvania.—Mr. John D. Taylor has been chosen a ae Pacific casicuets $3,323,410 $3,361,159 D. $37,749 hl 

. a> : r akota Southern.... 47,630 30,571 IL. 17,059 55.7 

Treasurer in place of Bayard Butler, resigned. Mr. Taylor | Denver & Rio Gr... 179.448 131.259 [LC 48189 36.7 

has been Acting Treasurer for some time, in consequence of | Int. & Gt. Northern.. 348,518 422,723 D. 74,205 17.6 

Mr. Butiler’s illness. Missouri, Kansas & . . 6 
. 719. . 5,15: J 

South Carolina.—At the annual election in Charleston, en Alton &T.H.. atest es ee 
April 10, the following directors were chosen: Wm. J.| Belleville line...... 112,594 131,609 D. 19,015 144 
Magrath, Lewis D. de Saussure, sneee eee, Francis Two months ending Feb. 28: 

J. Pelzer, Wm. A. Courtenay, J. B. E. Sloan, Wm. L. Tren- ice & Ohi ; 79 247.976 2 B | 
holm, John Hanckel, George W. Williams, R. W. Cubbedge, ee , bac ty . Foose t bar 77} 45 | 
James 8. Gibbes, J. P. Southern, Henry Gourdin, Moses Tay- | _P. c. of expenses... 70.69 71.52 D. 0.83 12 
lor, Samuel Sloan. The board reélected Wm. J. Magrath | Chicago & Alton.... 601,260 676,655 D 75,395 11.1 
President. Net earnings....... 234,582 238,008 D. 3,426 1.4 
P. ec. of expenses. . 61.01 64.80 D. 3.79 865.8 

Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta,—The United States =, = Vernon & an ante hs aeeh. Oh 
Circuit Court has appointed Mr. R. R. Bridgers (President of veLAWATO. ...... 45 368 52,145 I. 1223 . 
the company) Receiver, on application of the bondholders. Het ol sapene. a oe sree D. eat ee 

sy Southern ... ren] 17,964 I. 12,698 70.6) 
Net earnings...... fr yer Suee | 
TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. Pee. ofexpenses. 43420 ive Ki 
— Pacific....... yee ety i aoe _s 
\ s _ Net earnings.. .... 85,642 25,58 . 389,897 31, 
Grain Movement. ’ . Pc. of eapemeea.. 76.36 64.90 I 1146 17.7 

Receipts and shipments for the week ending April 6 | Nashville, Chatta. 

were, in bushels: & St. Louis......... 333,577 298,960 I. 34,617 11.6 
1878. 1877. Increase. P.c. Net earnings....... 142,170 125,566 L 6,604 13.2 

Northwestern receipts.... 4,022,086 1,711,989 2,310,147 135.1 P. c. of expenses.. 57.31 58.00 D, 0.69 1.2 
“ shipments... 3,836,491 1,574,082 2,262,409 143.8 | Paducah & Memphis. 34,161 30,618 I. 3,543 11.6 
Atlantic receipts.......... 4,609,220 1,420,795 3,188,425 225.2 | Net earnings. ...... 10,159 5,968 I. 4,190 69.8 

This week, this year for the first time, shipments were | m, ; or a bad oS kn 6M Ee 
made by lake from Northwestern ports. The rail ship-| City ......... APT (808 y I. 21,802 36.3 
ments, however, were 65 per cent, of the total. The sea-| Net earnings....... 31,280 11,105 I. 20,175 181.7 
board receipts are the largest since last October. Of these, | P. c. of expenses.. 61.77 81.50 D. 19.73 21.7 
42.2 arrived at New York, 22.3 at Philadelphia, 18.9 at | — City & St. Paul ry -4 gt i. s1.009 ae 

alti re. &.§ s | et earnings....... 20,77 2,187 L 0 50. 
eee a .8 at Boston, 6.4 at New Orleans, and 1.4 at |_ Pc. of expenses... 61.77 98.60 DB. 3183 340 

| Southern Minnesota. 121,775 67, I. 54,210 80.2 
Coal Movement. Net earnings ...... 68,283 19,622 L 48,661 248.0 

Coal tonnages for the week ending April 6 are reported | in — . 1.557 302 abe > 10048 = 

as follows: | Net earnings....... 864,574 1,015,031 D. 150,457 14.8 
1878. 1877. Decrease. P.c.| P. c. of expenses. . 44.49 39.10 L 6.39 13.8 

Anthracite. ............. 297,336 400,806 103,470 925.8 | 

Semi-bituminous......... 64,232 82,863 18,631 22.5 Month of March: 

Bituminous, Pennsylv’a. 34,741 35,557 816 2.3 | — ——— tae vs 410 o.e8 oe ?. ~~ 27 
rs " age * sla : . akota Southern... ‘ 2,607 IL. - 34. 
rhe coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the | Denver @R. Grande 64,257 49,219 1 15,038 30.6 

nree months ending March « was: | International & Gt. 

1877. Inc. orDec. P.c.| Northern........... 103,084 112,087 D. 8,953 8.0 

Anthracite... ...... 02.0: 145,121 D. 22,668 15.6 | Intercolonial......... 110,663 80,5 lL 30,155 37.5 

Semi-bituminous........ 409,032 D. 76.305 18.7 | Minne. & St. Louis.. Ny thn Avbandh he. bs cergaeedos ny 
Bituminous 418,089 D. 36,965 8.8 Missouri, Kansas & 

ee ere eee 241,081 239,552 1 1,529 iy EARS 236,546 247,505 D. 10.959 44 
— — —— | St. L., Alton & T. H. 

Total .. 1,077,385 1,211,794 D. 134,409 11.1) Belleville Line..... 37,744 43,450 D. 5,706 13.1 

The decrease is chiefly in Broad Top and Clearfield and in| First Week in April: 
gas coals. | Denver & R.Grande. $15,749 $12,254 I. $3,495 27.4 

At the monthly meeting of the Coal Board in Pniladelphia, | — satield — L. - word + oe 17.5 
April 16, it was decided to fix the production for May at _ Springfield Div.... 82 915 1 * 27.7 
1,305,000 tons, or 180,000 tons mers than for April. "This St. YC 1. Mt. & So.... 78,000 Bis L 4007 «66.7 
will make the total production for the first five months of | Week ending April 6: 
the year about 2,500,000 tons less than last year. The as-| Grand Trunk......... $173,876 $171,087 I. $2,789 16 


signment for May gives the Philadelphia & ing 500,000 
tons: Lehigh Valley, 200,000; New Jersey Central, 175,000; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western,150,000; Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 105,000; Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, 
100,000; Pennsylvania Coal Company, 75,000. 
East-Bound Freight Rates. 

The tariff of April 1 was modified April 8 by putting 
miscuous and some other freight into the fourt) 
is a reduction from 30 to 25 cents per 100 Ibs. from 
to New York. 
shoulders, lard, tallow, lard oil, stearine and grease 
rels, tierces and boxes; fertilizers, green hides, oil cake, 


Chicago 


more per 100 Ibs. To Pittsburgh, 
Bridge, and Salamanca the rate on these freigh’ 
to Albany, Troy and Schenectady, 20 cents. 


lowa to Liverpool by New Orleans. 


nts ; 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| oo verstructure of seven bridges, to be built this season, to | 
ro- ' 
class. which | lump, at $6,590.39. Therbrid, 


ion | Elizabeth. The 





, Moses Taylor, | Second class, 35 cents; third class, 25 cents; fourth class, 


20 cents; and special class, 15 cents per hundred weight. 




















THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 
The County Commissioners have awarded the contract for 


orse Bri Co., of Youngstown, O. The bid was in 
embrace a total length of 451 


feet, and are to be wrought-iron trusses. They are lo-ated 


Kaufman's: over 
le Creek, at Brinton; 


at 
binson Run, at Oakdale; over 


masonry has not been let. The bids 
from $2.35 to $3.47 per perch.—Pittsburgh Ti . 

At a recent meeting of the creditors of the Iron 
Works, at Ironton, O., they recommended that the company 
make an 


malt and mill feed. Salted meat, in bulk, is lo, Bugpension | over Pine Creek, at Coal Valley, and over Wiley’s Run, near 
its is 18 ce 


The Davenport (Ia.) Gazette of April 6 says: ‘“ Yesterday | bilities about $795,000. 


the grain firm of Boatwright, Fernald & Co., in this city, 
sold 5,000 bushels of wheat to an agent of J. W. Adams & 


Co., of St. Louis, for direct shipment from this port to Liv- | the axles of railroad cars, has 


erpool. This quantity does not go alone, for another 5,000 
bushels was picked up from among several other 
ers. The 10,000 bushels is to be ona 


loaded towed | box, of a 
to St. Louis, where it will be put with a tow ae fe heen on iifle 
transf 


and so be taken to New Orleans, and erred to an ocean 
vessel bound for Liverpool. What is the freight rate from 
Davenport to Liverpool’ Why, just 40 cents per hundred 
pounds; the same rate of grain by railroad from 


Daven: 
to New York City! Though now and then wheat be 
taken from this city to New York, by for 35 cents per 
100 pounds. But think of wheat conve from this city to 





| 
} 


bearings supported by springs. The use of cotton | 

‘waste or similar material is dispensed with and the escape of 
vented.” 

an indication of a probable increase in railroad con- 

struction, the Revolvi Co., of Columbus, O., re- 

an increasing number of ies from contractors for | 

ae a ing scrapers and contractors’ plows. 

Gilbert Elevated Company has decided to 


The Cleveland O.) Trade Review says: ‘‘ A new car-axle 


box containing an improved device for oi the journals of 
i pos been here | by Messrs. W. 
| H. & E. C. Burden, of this city. invention consists of 


grain deal- | the combination, with a journal and oil receptacle in an axle 


friction roller or rollers and an oil guard mounted 


assignment. The assets are about $500,000, the lia- | can be conveyed over a narrow-gauge track. 


| rest upon the narrow-ga’ 
| clearing the ties outside 


| “swell” brakemen. All its 
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adopt Hall's system of automatic electric block signals. They 
are to be ready to work about June 15. 

The Keystone Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, has an order for 
five iron bridges on the line of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis road. 

Morgan, Williams & Co., at Alliance, O., are making a 214 
ton steam hammer for the Rock Island Arsenal. They have 
also an order for machinery from the Barney & Smith Manu- 
facturing Co., including three special steam hammers. 

A wrought-iron truss bridge of 300 feet span is soon to be 
shipped from Paterson, N. J., to Hayti, having been ordered 
by the Government of that country. The bridge is for high- 
way travel, has a 24 ft. roadway, and is proportioned for a 
load of 2,000 Ibs. per running foot. _ It was designed by Mr. 
Charles O. Brown, Engineer of the Passaic Rolling Mill Co. ; 
the iron was made by that company, and the fitting done at 
the Danforth Locomotive Works. 

Work in the locomotive department of the Philadelphia & 
Reading shops is very brisk and about 400 men are employ- 
ed. Six new locomotives are in course of construction, and 
about 20 old ones are undergoing repairs. Four of the new 
locomotives are to be six-wheelers, with Mr. Wootten’s im- 
proved fire-boxes for burning slack coal. A new eight- 
wheel freight engine, with connected wheels, and no truck, 
will be finished next week, ready for trial on the road, and a 
new passenger engine will be turned out in two weeks. 

The Baltimore & Potomac Railroad Co. has put a set of 
Toucey & Buchanan's interlocking switches and signals in 
operation at Fulton Junction in Baltimore, the junction with 


i | the Western Maryland road. 


James Ward, senior member of the late firm of James 
Ward & Co., of Niles, O., iron and coal operators, filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptey April 12. The firm made 
an assignment two years ago, and it was then thought that 
all the creditors would be paid, but the assets have decreased 
so much in value that very little is left, while there are still 
liabilities amounting to $1,606,000. 

| The Rogers Locomotive Works, at Pattorson, N. J., have 
an order for several locomotives for a Western road. 

| The Chicago Timber & Bridge Co. has filed articles of in- 
| corporation in Illinois to build bridges, docks and_ similar 
structures. Capital, $30,000; incorporators, Wm. W. Bell, 
James Brown, G. W. Ledlie. 

The new steel furnaces and rail mill of the Roane Iron 
Co,, at Chattanooga, Tenn., are nearly finished. The works 
will begin making steel about May 1, and expect to turn out 
the first steel rails early in June. 

The Missouri Valley Bridge Co., at Leavenworth, Kan., 
jhas a contract for a highway bridge over the Arkansas 
| River, at Arkansas City, Kansas. 

| The Baltimore Bric Co. has a contract for an iron 
bridge over the Brazos River in Texas for the Gulf, Colorado 
| & Santa Fe road; also for a bridge of two spans over Can 
|non River on the River Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. 

The Wells & French Co., at Chicago, have just received an 
order for 300 box cars. 

The Kansas Rolling Mills, at Rosedale, Kan., are adding 
machinery to manufacture fish-plates, bolts and nuts. 

The Central Pacific shops at Sacramento, Cal., are to 
| build 8300 platform cars and also 12 passenger cars for the 
| Oakland local trains, 


Tramps. 


The festive tramp has begun his spring journeyings, and 
| we meet constantly with such items as the following, which is 
taken from the Port Jervis Gazette of recent date: ‘‘On the 
| arrival of a Western freight train in this village at an early 
| hour this morning the watchman discovered the seal of one of 
the cars broken, and a closer investigation revealed the fact 
| that the car had been broken into and was occupied by tramps. 
Two officers were called. In the car and lying on the corn 
were found sixteen tramps. In attempting to arrest them 
four or five escaped. Those who were caught were dis- 
charged a short time afterward. Some of these men had 
roken into the car further west, and at every station the 
car stopped they would invite any of their number they saw 
| to get in the car with them, until the sixteen had accumu- 
lated by the time the car ed Port Jervis.” 


The Utica Herald correspondent at Rome, N. Y., April 11, 
says: ‘‘ Just after the second Atlantic express went east last 
| night, a western bound freight train stopped at the depot, 
/and the conductor called upon an officer to arrest some 

thieves whom the train hands had locked in a box car. Offi 
| cers Byrnes and Guilford responded promptly. The tramps 
gave their names as Frank Nicholas and John Foster, and 
claimed Rome, Syracuse, Oneida and Schenectady alter- 
nately as their home. They had broken the seals of two or 
| three cars and entered this one near Utica. It contained 
| boots and shoes, ogee, etc. The train hands fastened the 
| 








door of the car and kept the tramps imprisoned until the 
|reached this station. They had armed themselves wit! 
staves, and would undoubtedly have made a stout resistance 
had the train hands endeavored to arrest them. As it was, 
| they showed no fight. They were taken before Recorder 
Parks to-day, charged with burglary, and the conductor and 

brakeman of the freight train appeared against them. They 

were committed to jail to await the action of the grand jury. 





Queries. 


What is the gauge of a one-rail railroad? This is a ques- 
tion now awaiting legal settlement in Pennsylvania, and, as 
a number of “able counsel” are engaged on both sides, its 
| settlement promises to take both time and money. 
| A correspondent of the New York World wants to know, 

if two locomotives of precisely the same power and weight 
| are tied together and headed in opposite directions under the 
'same head of steam, how much additional force in either 
| direction is required to move both ¢ 

A similar question was before a New York police court the 
other day. ‘‘ Judge,” said the prisoner, “ if a feller’s drunk, 
and "er pleeceman takes hold and pulls him and ther man 
| pulls ther pleeceman, and both on ’em’s strong as the other, 





The articles included are beef, pork, hams, | as follows: Over Bull Creek, near Tarentum; over Chartiers what's a-going to move em /” ‘Five dollars or five days,” 
, in bar- | oe. at Bridgeville; over Deer 


| said the judge, but his answer would hardly fit the locomo- 
tive question. 


Standard-Gauge Cars on Narrow-Gauge Track. 

The Paw Paw (Mich.) free Press states that John IThling, 
of that place, has invented a new thing in railroading. it 
is a truck by means of which standard-gauge freight cars 
The truck is 


| built with small wheels, and a pair of them will be run into a 
| pit under the broad-gauge car to be carried ; then, both cars and 


trucks being drawn r, the axle of the car truck will 
th poem truck, the wheels of the car just 
e track. In this manner a broad- 

car can be conveniently drawn for short distances 
over the narrow-gauge track, and transferring will be done 
away with. The patterns are already made at the Detroit 
Car Works for an experimental set of trucks, and in a short 
time they will be completed and put to a practical test. 


| Notes. 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey is noted for its 
passenger train-men wear good 
clothes and put on their gloves before they handle a brake, 
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It may also be said that they are very polite to passengers, 
and take great pains in announcing the names of stations 
distinctly. 

Consolation for some railroad men.—The times are hard— 
everybody says so—but at least the wages of sin have not 
been cut down. - 

The floor beams of the bridge over Ferry street, Newark, 
on the Newark Branch of the New Jersey Central consist of 
two I beams placed close together, forming a sort of long, 
narrow box. Eighty or more trains a day run over the 
bridge, but in spite of the constant noise and jar, a numerous 
colony of sparrows have taken possession and built their 
nests in the dark recesses of these floor beams. 

The editor (?) of an Ohio paper recently made application 
to the General Passenger Agent of a railroad in that state 
for a pass, urging his claims thus: ‘‘I do think I hav controle 
of a dayley Paper that is calculated to do your R. R. moore 
good than eny Document in this part of. O. thare is nothing of 
intres passes this citey but what is notised and published 
dayley by me. I Clame thare is but fiew Can surpass me in 
local itums and your agent and those intressed will tell you 


the same.” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Allegan & Southeastern.—This company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation in Michigan. It is successor to the 


old Mansfield, Coldwater & Lake Michigan company, or at 
least, to the Michigan section of that road. The old com- | 


pany had 11% miles of track, from Monteith to Allegan, and 
a good part of the road-bed to the state line was graded. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—As noted last week, 
the strike on this road came practically to an end on April 
8, when all trains were moving again. The places of the 
strikers were filled by new men, and the company refused to 
take back any of those who left work. Violence was re- 
ported at Emporia, and the Governor of Kansas ordered out 
several companies of militia, but the reports seem to have 
been exaggerated, and there was no occasion to use the 
troops. The only serious attempt at injury to property was 
the firing of the Topeka shops, which the strikers disclaim. 
A few engines were run off at switches, to prevent the mov- 
ing of freight trains, but they were not seriously damaged. 
The strike seems to have ended in the complete defeat of the 
strikers and the success of the company. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—President Garrett’s remarks at the 
directors’ meeting last week are thus reported by the Balti- 
more Gazette; 

‘In connection with the recommendation of the finance 


committee to declare the dividend in stock, the President | 


remarked that although, during the present administration, 
which had continued for 20 years, the dividends had been 
uniformly made in cash, even during the great war, at 6, 8, 


9 and 10 per cent. per year; yet the form proposed by the | 


committee was not at all novel in the history of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Company. At various periods prior to 1858, 


when the company needed money, rather than press sales of | 


its bonds and securities, it adopted the conservative plan of 


using a portion of its earnings by borrowing the sum from | 


the stockholders and issuing therefor its stock. A large 
amount of the cost of the road between Cumberland and the 
Ohio River was supplied under this system. 

“In order to aid the Pittsburgh & Connellsville, the 
Marietta & Cincinnati, the Virginia Midland, and to con- 
struct the Chicago, the Baltimore Short Line and the Cin- 
cinnati & Baltimore roads and other enterprises associated 
with its interests and development, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Company created a floating debt, which it is the policy of 


the company to liquidate rapidly. The company owns large | 


amounts of the stocks and securities of its connecting lines, 
some of which it will be desirable to hold for the purpose of 
maintaining interest and influence in regard to the policies 
and coéperative relations of those companies. But large 
amounts of the bonds of those com 
perly be sold when sufficiently advantageous rates can be 
obtained for them, The company has pursued so conserva- 
tive a policy that it has heretofore paid from its net earnings, 
through the action of its sinking funds and by payments in 
cash from its net earnings, $11,651,297.67 of mortgage in- 
debtedness, and the annual earnings upon the present invest- 
ments in its sinking funds and appropriations for the pay- 
ment of its mortgage indebtedness amount, at this time, to 
$582,000 annually. 


the committee has recommended that a portion of the earn- | 


ings realized within the past six months, viz.: Four per cent. 

being 8525,768—be used for the payment of the floating 
debt, and that stock be issued therefor. It will be noted that 
this dividend will be payable in the common stock of the 
company. This sum is thus added to the capital, on which 
no interest will be paid, but only such dividends as may be 
declared from the net earnings, at the discretion of the di- 
rectors, from time to time, on the capital stock. While the 
floating debt has already been materially decreased, yet this 
action will insure its more rapid reduction.” 

Atter the president’s remarks the resolution of the com- 
mittee of finance for the declaration of the dividend was 
unanimous y adopted, 


Bradford & Foster Brook.—This road has been con- 
structed three or four miles from Bradford, Pa., on Roy 
Stone’s elevated one-rail plan, by a company organized 
under the general railroad law. Recently some of the land- 
owners on the line applied to the Attorney General of Penn- 
sylvania fora quo warranto, alleging in their application 
that the one-legged concern was not such a railroad as was 
embraced within the provisions of the act of 1868; that it 
had but one rail and hence no guage, and that such a con- 
cern never was intended to be embraced in the act of 1868 
at the time it was passed by the Legislature. A hearing was 
had in Harrisburg last week, both the applicants and the 
company being represented by counsel; decision was re- 
served. Mr. Stone claims that his plan must supersede all 
the railroads of the present day, owing to its cheapness of 
construction and operation. 
run with great rapidity, and at the same time with entire 
safety. Atul this is denied on the other side, which holds that 
it is impracticable, and that its construction makes a barrier 
through the whole country, preventing other roads from 
crossing at grade or in any other way. 


Central, of New Jersey.—Receiver Lathrop makes the 
following important announcement: 

“The agreement for the adjustment of the affairs of the 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, dated 23d of 
February, 1878, having been signed by a majority of the 
stockholders, and by the others whose signatures were re- 
quisite to give effect to the said agreement, the same is de- 
clared binding. 

‘** Stockholders who have not yet signed the agreement, 
can do so on or before the 25th day of April, after which 
date the privilege of signing will cease. Thereafter, and 
until the Ist day of May, such stockholders as have er 
viously signed shall have the right to subscribe for the bal- 
ance of the bonds provided for in the agreement. The 10 
per cent. of the par value of the stock subscribed will 
be recsived at the places hereinafter stated on and 
after this date. The mortgage bonds to be given for 


nies now held can pro- | 


In pursuance of this conservative policy | 


He also claims that it can be | 
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the cash payments will bear.interest from May 1, 1878, 
and those making payments prior to that date will 
be allowed interest up to that time. Payments can be 
made in full, or in five equal installments falling due on the 
1st days of May, August and November, 1878, and February 
and May, 1879. Interest must be paid on all deferred pay- 
ments and adjusted at the final payment. Stockholders will 
at the time of making payment deliver for cancellation 10 
per cent. of the stock by them held. The new mortgage 
ponds and the income bonds not being ready for delivery, 
receipts will be given both for the cash payments and the 
shares delivered for cancellation; said receipts will be ex- 
changed for the mortgage bonds and income bonds in sums 
of $100 and the multiple thereof, as soon as they are ready 
for delivery. The new bonds will be in denominations of 
$1,000, $500 and $100. 

‘The holders of stock and bonds of the Central Railroad 

Company of New Jersey and of the American Dock & Im- 
provement Company, who have signed the agreement, are 
requested to present the same at the offices of the company, 
No. 119 Liberty street, or of Messrs. J. S. Kennedy & Co., 
No. 41 Cedar street, or of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 
London, where their subscriptions were taken, and where 
their bonds will be stamped, and stock and coupons received 
in accordance with the terms of the agreement. The holders 
of the Lehigh & Wilkesbarre bonds who have signed the 
agreement will present their bonds and surrender their 
|coupons at the office of that company, No. 71 Broadway. 
The holders of the Consolidated, the Convertible, the Lehigh 
& Wilkesbarre, and the American Dock & Improvement 
Company bonds who have not signed the agreement can do 
so at any time prior to the 15th of May, by which date all 
bonds signed for must be presented as above stated, and 
coupons surrendered.” 


Cincinnati Southern.—The Ohio Legislature has passed 
the bill authorizing Cincinnati to borrow $2,000,000 more to 
complete this road to Chattanooga, provided the loan is ap- 
proved by a majority of the voters at a special election. The 
bill forbids the use of the money for any purpose except the 
completion of the track to Chattanooga, except that $50,000 
may be spent for terminal facilities in Cincinnati. 


Columbus & Northwestern.—At a recent meeting of | 


the board in Columbus, O., it was reported that subscriptions 
enough had been secured to warrant a beginning of work. It 
was resolved to let contracts for the 30 miles from Columbus 
to Mechanicsburg as soon as the final location can be com- 
pleted. 

Detroit & Milwaukee.—Receiver Trowbridge’s report 
| for March is as follows: 
Balance, March 1...... 
Receipts on road accounts 
Receipts from sundry sources 


. $50,963.08 
69,160.53 

ueaieon 12,715.45 
. e+ +++ $132,839.01 
78,569.04 


Total 
Disbursements 


Balance, April 1 pase 0 vinnisn-sawe Ws Nisan 

The receipts exceeded the disbursements by $3,306.94. 
The amount of Receiver’s notes and certificates outstanding 
April 1 was $344,598.70. 

At a meeting of bondholders in Detroit last week it was 
stated that holders of all but $900,000 of the bonds have 
agreed to the plan of reorganization. 
$500,000 are owned by the Merchants’ Bank of Montreal, 
which will agree to the plan if some slight modifications are 
made. The committee has power to make these changes, 
and will probably do so, as they are not important. 


Eastern Shore.—A meeting was held in Philadelphia, 
April 11, at which arrangements were made to foreclose the 
| mortgages on the road and to reorganize the company on a 
basis which will preserve the interests of both the first and 
secona-mortgage bondholders in the property. The road is 
38 miles long, extending the Delaware Railroad from Del- 
mar to Cristield, Md. 


Erie.—The ferry line established some time ago between 
the Pennsylvania Railroad terminus in Jersey City and a 
point in Brooklyn has been so successful that a similar one is 


to be established from the Erie depot to a Brooklyn landing. | 


The boats will run to make connection with all principal 
| trains, and a ticket office and baggage room will be estab- 
lished at the Brooklyn dock. The Erie already has a freight 
depot in Brooklyn, to which cars are carried on floats. 


| Kvansville, Washington, Brazil & Chicago.—This 


company has been organized to build a railroad from Evans- 


| ville, Ind., northward by way of Washington to Brazil, | 


| about 130 miles: 


Fitchburg,—This company gives notice of an increase of 
| its capital stock from $4,000,000 to $4,500,000. Until June 
| 1 each present stockholder will be entitled to subscribe for 
| the new stock at par, in the proportion of one share of new 
| stock to each eight shares now held. Payment for the new 
| stock must be made by June 20. The stockholders will 

doubtless avail themselves largely of the privilege of taking 


the new stock at par, as the stock now sells at from 115 to 


117 in the Boston Stock Exchange. 


Gilbert Elevated.—The New England Iron Company 
has begun suit to recover $4,500,000 damages for alleged 
breach of a contract made in 1873 for the construction of 
this road. The contract was to build it for $735,000 per 
mile, with $23,000 additional for each curve, and was con- 
ditional upon the subscription of a certain amount to the 
stock. Subsequently, the company was reorganized and a 
contract let to the New York Loan & Improvement Com- 
pany, which is now building the road and has nearly com- 
pleted it. 

In answer, it is claimed, that the contract was not finally 
closed; that, if it had been, it was conditional and the con- 
ditions were never fulfilled; that the New England Iron 
Company was insolvent in 1878, and that it now exists only 
for purposes of liquidation. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The officers of this road 
are holding meetings along the line of the proposed exten- 
sion of the road to Belton in Bell County, Tex., which is 175 
miles beyond the present terminus and 220 miles from Gal- 
veston. The people on the line are generally anxious to 
secure the road and have already subscribed a considerable 
amount. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—A circular or preliminary 
report issued by this company says: “The accompanying 
statement of the business of the company , for the fiscal 
year ending Dec, 31 last, has been prepared with care, in 
order to afford the board of directors, and through them the 
stockholders, some reliable means of judging of the earning 
capacity of the property when it shall have been freed from 
the burden of the extraordinary expenditures rendered nec- 
essary by the depreciated condition of the road and its equip- 
ment, You are aware that in July last the company vas 

laced in possession of its land grant assets, theretofore held 

y Trustees as security for the company’s land grant bonds, 
| the last of which were paid prior to that date. Those assets 
consisted partly of cash, but mainly of contracts for land 
sold. 


Of those holding out, | 


The possession of these assets has enabled the company | 
| to provide the means for the payment of indebtedness in- | 
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curred for the improvements made upon the property and 
for the further sums still required for the same purpose. 
Considerable expenditures have been made in relaying the 
road with steel rails, 744 miles of which were in the track 
at the close of the year, of which 3,034 tons were purchased 
and laid during the fiscal year; the rolling stock has been put 
in first-class order, numerous bridges rebuilt, and many other 
important improvements made. The floating debt of the 
company has been largely reduced, many litigated cases, in- 
cluding arrears of taxes to the amount of over $100,000, 
have been compromised and paid, and every effort has been 
made to put the affairs of the company on a sound basis. 

‘* A thorough revision and reorganization of the system of 
accounting is in progress, the results of which begin to be 
apparent in the more thorough knowledge of current trans- 
actions, though not yet sufficiently progressed to enable the 
board of directors to present a full report of the condition of 
the company, as it is their intention to do at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

The earnings for 1877 were as follows: 

Freight 
PUN, ov visvecscccess : 
Ecc On ckiesse deh vede sees Pabeeceneus 
Bridge tolls and miscellaneous............ .......... 


$1,210,648.05 
524,400.79 
85,028.57 
111,287.91 


Total ($6,525 per mile)..... PL eCRNKRRENGy ORE AEe 
Expenses (58.81 per cent.)..............c002 5 cece eee 


$1,931,365.32 
1,135 '886.46 
"$795,478.86 
660,000.00 





Net earnings ($2,687 per mile) 
Interest on funded debt 


Balance $135,478.86 
‘This balance, together with the receipts from the com- 
pany’s lands, has been applied to the extraordinary expendi- 
| tures for the improvement of road-bed and track, the pay- 
ment of the arrears of taxes, and other expenses arising out 
of transactions of former years, referred to above, and 
amounting during the year to $341,798.86. Since the assets 
of the Land Department reverted to the company, to the 
close of the year, the net receipts, including the cash turned 
over by the Trustees, have been $241,877.10. On Jan. 1 
contracts for the sale of lands, upon which there remained 
due upward of $2,500,000, were placed in the hands of the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, to secure an issue of 
bonds to the amount of $1,000,000, of which there have been 
sold to this date $335,000, at 95 and accrued interest, and 
the proceeds devoted to the further improvement of the 
property.” 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—This com- 
pany has contracted for 1,500 tons of rails to be delivered 
this month, and intends at once to lay the track on the road- 
bed now graded from the present terminus at Montezuma, 
Ind., east 19 miles to Bruin’s, the crossing of the Logansport, 
Crawfordsville & Southwestern road. 


Intercolonial.—The Candian Government has introduced 
in Parliament a resolution authorizing the purchase of the 
Riviére du Loup Division of the Grand Trunk. The object 
of the purchase is to give the Government control of the 
entire line used by the Intercolonial to Quebec, and to make 
some improvements, which the Grand Trunk is not willing 
todo. That company is willing to part with the line, for it 
has never been profitable, indeed has hardly ever earned its 
running expenses. 


Kalamazoo, Lowell & Northern Michigan.—This 
project has lately been revived, and a contract has been let 
to Mr. French, of Montpelier, Vt., who agrees to have it in 
| operation from Kalamazoo, Mich., north by west to Hast- 
ings, about 30 miles, by September next, provided $75,000 
can be raised along the line. 


| Longview & Sabine Valley.—Track is now being laid 

on this road from Longview, Tex., southward, and a sec- 
| tion of 10 miles was last week ready for inspection by the 
| State Engineer. Work on the road is to be pushed forward. 


Memphis, Kansas & Colorado.—The first rail on this 
| road was laid with much ceremony on April 10, at the cross- 


}ing of the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf road near 
| Cherokee, Kan. 


Michigan Central.—The Detroit Tribune says: ‘The 
Michigan Central Railway has bought 4,000 tons of steel 
rails, and will relay the Grand River Valley Division and 
| five miles of the Air Line, making the latter all steel; also, 

a new track from Three Oaks to Galien, completing a double 
track from Niles to Chicago—and, indeed, from Jackson to 
Chicago, if the Air Line is taken into consideration.” 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—It is proposed to extend 
the leased Minneapolis & Duluth road from White Bear, 
Minn., northwest to the St. Croix River and then northward 
—— stream to Taylor’s Falls, a distance of about 25 
miles. 


Minnesota Midland.—The new parties who now con- 
trol this road are actively at work on its extension to Zum- 
brota, Minn., 39 miles westward from the present terminus. 
About 100 men are at work. 


Minnesota Valley.—Grading is reported in progress on 
this road, which will be a branch of the Winona & St, Peter, 
extending from Sleepy Eye, Minn., northward tothe Minne- 
sota River, near Redwood Falls, about 25 miles. , 


Missouri Pacific.—Peter Marie and others, holders of 
36,000 shares of stock in the old Pacific Railroad Company 
of Missouri, have brought suit to recover the value of the 
same from C. K. Garrison and others. They claim that 
there was an agreement or understanding that they should 
not lose their stock, and in consequence they withdrew their 
opposition to the foreclosure of the third mortgage. The 
road was bought by the bondholders, however, and the stock 
was not made good, and they now seek to get back its value. 


Mobile & Ohio.—A new arrangement of the operating 
divisions has been made, and the dividing point will be 
Tupelo, Miss., instead of Macon as heretofore. e Southern 
Division now extends from Mobile to Tupelo, 279 miles, in- 
cluding also the Aberdeen, Columbus, Starksville and Gaines- 
ville bran¢hes; the Northern Division extends from Tupelo 
to Columbus, Ky., 193 miles. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—An extension 
of the Jasper Branch 1s to be built from a point near Vic- 
toria, Tenn., to the ore-beds on Waldron’s Ridge. The dis- 
tance is about five miles, and the road will be used chiefly 
to carry iron ore to the new furnaces at South Pittsburgh. 


New England Car Clearing House.—At a meeting 
of Superintendents of New England railroads in Boston, 
ne 12, to consider the subject of car mil , it was re- 
solved that a clearing-house association for the New Eng- 
land States should be organized, to date from May 1, or as 
pe thereafter as possible. The central office is to be in 

oston. 


New Orleans, Mobile & Texas.—The United States 
Circuit Court in New Orleans has ordered the re-sale of this 
road by the trustee in possession, who is to give 30 days’ 

ublic notice, and also to send notice by mail to all the bond- 
olders, as far as possible. All costs, expenses and prior 
liens must be paid by the purchaser in cash; the balance may 
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be paid in bonds or coupons at their value. In en- 
tering this order, the Court says that the long period which 
has elapsed from the date of the sale heretofore made under 
the order of Court; the abortive efforts that have been made 
to sell the property or to organize the of the 
trust in any measure for jg ane benefit; pve oe iora- 
tion of the pro for the wan’ repairs and improve- 
ments; ao aaa of the loss of franchises and privileges 
ted to the company for non-fulfillment of the conditions 
in the charter or for a non-use would seem to render a re-sale 
proper, that the property might go into hands competent 
and willing to e it useful. 


New London Northern.—A fire started in the car 
nome of this road in New London, Conn., April 11, which 
destroyed property valued at $35,000, inclu the brick 


building, * 4 
cars and a fre 
on the property. 


Northern Pacific.—A dispatch from Washi 
on onde “The representatives of the two rival Northern 
Pacific Railroad billsagreed upon a compromise to-day, to 
which the officers of the Northern Pacific Company also ac- 
ceeded. In substance, the agreement is that if the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands will surrender the Windom bill 
which is referred to it, Senator Mitchell will agree to move 
to recommit his own bill and to amend it by striking out 
that portion relating to the Portland & Salt Lake Railroad , 
The Northern Pacific people on their part will agree to build 
a road along the Columbia River wi three years. The 
secret of the opposition of the Northern Pacific managers to 
any provision requiring a road to be built along the river is 
that some of the stockholders are interested in the portages 
of the river, and do not desire the railroad to come into 
competition with the Oregon Steam Navigation Company, 
which now has a monopoly of the business. _ 

Southeastern, of Canada.—At a meeting of the mana- 
gers of this company and the Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers 
Company in Montreal last week a compromise was arral 
The Southeastern is to be allowed to operate the —_ 
& Clyde Rivers road, and the operation of the through line 
between Boston and Montreal is to be resumed. The South- 
eastern debt to the Passumpsic Company is to be reduced 
about one-half, and interest on the ce paid punctu- 
ally. 

Ohio & Mississippi.—The Committee of Reorganization 
has submitted a report containing a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Company without foreclosure. The report states 
that the floating debt at the time of the Receiver’s appoint- 
ment was $1,401,736, and it has now been reduced to 
$659,409. The debt, outside of the bonded debt, on April 1, 


was as follows: 


y 60 feet, ten passenger cars, two 
tear. There was an incareinee of 18300 


m, April 


Overdue January coupons, first mortgage............... $237,020 

Three overdue coupons, second mortgage...........-... 2.780 

Interest on debenture bonds.................-++e+--0 00s 9,800 

November coupon, Springfield Division bonds. .......... 70,000 
Total interest....... . tas encsseneccensceeeessescesas =» 719,600 

Floating debt ordered paid by Court........... $112,159 

Floating debt under consideration. ............. 547,250 anes 
te... un coSaxgieee ss +05 sdhnn when geennenae = aeaenl $1,379,009 


The Receiver reports the net surplus for the entire line 
under his administration: 
Nov. 17, 1876, to July 31, 1877, eight months, 13 days. . . .$312,049 
Aug. 1, 1877, to March 31, 1878, eight months 598 


The committee believe it best to continue the receivership 
for the present, but think that it may be terminated by the 
close of the present year, if all parties in interest unite. 
The plan proposed is substantially as follows: 

1. On the first-mortgage bonds coupons to be paid - 
larly hereafter, the coupon now overdue to remain until the 
floating debt is arranged. 

2. On the second-mortgage bonds the three coupons now 
overdue and one in addition, making four in all, to be 
funded m 10-year, 7 per cent. bonds, to be secured by de- 
posit of the coupons funded with the ‘Union Trust Com y. 

8. On the debenture bonds, only $140,000 of which are 
outstan‘ing, interest to =e yy but payment of 
the sinking fund of $20, per year to be suspended. 

4. On the Springfield Division bonds coupons to be funded 
up toand including that of Nov. 1, 1878, and the amount 
of the authorized issue ($3,000,000) to be reduced. 

If these arrangements are carried out the amount to be 
provided for this year will be $669,210, besides the coupons 
on the first-mo and debenture bonds. It is estimated 
that the earnings of the road will furnish about $330,000 of 
this amount, besides the coupons, leaving $339,210 to be 
met. As to this amount it is proposed to make a 
ments with three principal cred itors representing $350, 
of the debt to accept payment in four quarterly installments 


of $25,000 beginning Aug. 1, 1878, and two annual install- 
ments’ of $125,000 payable May 1, 1879, and May 
1, 1880, the amount to be secured by pledge of Springfield 


Division bonds. Under the pro arrangement the fixed 
interest charges on the property after 1879 will not exceed 


$960,000 per year. The net <a for four years ha 
been as follows: 1872-73, $1,141,1 














| Philadelphia & Reading.—This company’s statement 
for February and for the three months of its fiscal year end- 
| ing Feb. 28, is as follows: 
February———. ——Three months—— 
Gross Receipts 1878. 1877. 1878. 1877. 
Railroad traffic. ..... 238 $673,036 $2,999,442 $2,177,872 
beneadens 571 372 17,707 8.627 
Steam colliers....... 42,601 66,565 175,293 
Richmond coal 
Se 70 17,878 5,371 
Total Railroad Co. .$525,410 $740,043 $2,503,394 $2,367,163 
Coal & Iron Co...... 319,060 475,957 1,479,063 1,380,646 
ee ere $844,470 $1,216.000 $3,982,457 $3,747,809 
Traffic 
Tons coal........ .. 73,462 321,656 1,052,513 1,083,436 
Tons merchandise... 237,283 229,657 714,784 736,468 
‘assengers............ 399,057 430,853 1,462,683 1,056,976 
Tons coal carri 
steam colliers...... 44,114 2,693 141,618 111,247 
Tons Coal Mined 
By Coal & Iron Co... 65,681 133,114 524,445 477,608 
By tenants........... 28,047 54,006 173,134 212,871 
eo $93,728 $187,120 $697,579 $690,479 


The great reduction in the February returns is due to the 
voluntary suspension of coal production under the agreement 
with the other coal companies, affecting the entire traffic of 
the road for the month. 


Pittsburgh Southern.—This company has alread 
wy for its line to Washington, Pa., and the 
the line are now offering subscriptions for an nsion from 
Washington to West Middletown, five miles, with expecta- 


tion of carrying the line th hereafter by way of Beth- 
any to the Ohio River at Wells , W. Va. 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental.—A Mon- 
treal dispatch nee ‘The Provincial Railway Commission- 
ers have arrived here and as ae of the Mon- 
treal, Ottawa & Occidental way, from Duncan 
McDonald, contractor of the western section and latterly 
lessee of the road. The latter refuses to hand over the road 
as the lease has not Ey McDonald was to have the 
section completed and y equipped in October last for 
$3,600,000. The Government have advanced him over 
$200,000 in excess of the contract price, and it will take 
$600,000 more to complete the work specified in the con- 
tract. The Government will probably take forcible posses- 
sion without delay.” 


ar- 
le along 


Rochester & Northern Minnesota.—Contracts are 
reported let for the construction of this road, from Rochester, 
Minn., on the Winona & St. Peter north by west to 
Pine Island, in Goodhue County, about 35 miles. 


Sheboygan & Fond du Lac.—It is reported that this 
road is to be extended from Princeton, Wis., westward about 
70 miles to Elroy, the junction of the West Wisconsin road 
and the Madison Division of the Chicago & Northwestern. 


South Carolina.—At the annual meeting in Charleston, 
April 9, the plan for funding the second an nen mnertange 
bonds in new consolidated bonds and for reducing the debt 
was discussed and finally referred to a meeting of bond- 
holders to be called by the President. The plan was approved 
so far as the stockholders were able to act upon it. 


Spencer Branch.—The town of Spencer, Mass., has 
| voted to subscribe $25,000 to the stock of a from Spen- 
|cer Centre to Spencer Station on the Boston & Albany, 
about three miles. This secures the building of the road. 


Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy.—The track on this 
nal is _ poe | 4 ee — — beyond the last 

int noted an miles southwest of Springfield. Regular 
arc will run to Greenfield this week. 


St. Andrews & St. Croix.—This road, for which a 
charter has been asked, is to run from St. Andrews, N. B., 
northwest along the shore of the St. Croix River to St. 
Stephen, about 20 miles. For half the distance the line is 
near that of the St. Andrews Branch of the New Brunswick 
& C and on the other side it has an excellent water 
route by the river. 

Umatilla & Blue Mountain.—This company was or- 
— last year to build a narrow-gauge rai from 

mati Oregon, on the Columbia River, east by south to 
La Grande in the Grande Ronde Valley, a distance of 80 
miles. It is now said that the Oregon Steam Navigation 
Company has promised aid, and the road will be built at 
once. 

Utah Southern.—Preliminary surveys are to be made for 
an extension of this road southward from the present end of 
the road at Terminus, 75 miles south of it Lake, Utah. 
How far the line will be run is not decided, but the intention 
is to carry the road down into Arizona at some future time. 


Victoria Railway.—A correspondent says : ‘ This line 
has been ay ote to extend from Lindsay, Ont., north to 
the Ottawa River at its junction with the Mattawan. The 
first 33 miles north from Lindsay were completed in the 
winter of 1876 and put into operation in April, 1877. In 
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after the war, and then extended to Columbia. The funded 
debt consists of $3,200,000 first mortgage bonds, $600,000 
ome} a = coupon certificates and 
$224, unpaid coupons, there being now five cou - 
paid, three of which Sens funded. - pinpncadiny 
By the terms of the Wilmington & Weldon lease, that 


company can demand ion of its road at any time after 
April 15, the rental being still unpaid, and it is said that the 
lease will be given up and the returned to its owners. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. 


| This company owns a line from Harrisburg, Texas, west- 
| ward to San Antonio, 215 miles. The road was completed 
| to San Antonio March 1, 1877, making the average ~ 
| for the year 1877, covered by the reports, 209 miles. A 
| branch to New Braunfels, 10 miles long, is to be built. 
| The equipment consists of 21 e es; 17 peesenger and 5 
ge, mail and express cars; 141 box, 131 stock, 161 flat 
and 6 caboose cars; 1 derrick and 78 other service cars, 
e general account at the close of the year was as 








follows: 

NINE id sik oc bakk cbs Domest hs biws ka . $4,638,794.40 

Represented by lands and city bonds ............... 1,811,205.60 
Total stock ($30,000 per mile)................. $6,450,000.00 

Bonds ($19,535 per mile). ................0.0 cece cece 4,200,000.00 

Floating debt ($9,550 per mille). ..................... 2,053,281.73 

Due school fund, State of Texas..................... 407,066.82 
Total ($60,978 per mile)......................5. $13,110,348.55 

Road, equipment and real estate 

($51, PRC ancbbeciseses, v2 $11,111,289.34 

Company's bonds unissued.......... 1,399,000.00 

Bexar County bonds................. 200,000.00 

Cash and materials.................. 62,244.09 

Bills, accounts, etc., receivable... .. . 337,815.12 





13,110,348.55 
The funded debt consists of 6 per cent. first-mortgage rail- 
road and land bonds. The $1,399,000 unissued and the 
$200,000 Bexar County bonds are held as offsets to the float- 
ing debt. The road has a land grant of 16 sections to the 
mile, the proceeds of which are to be used in paying off the 
bonded debt. The debt due the State School fun bears 6 
r cent. interest and an annual sinking fund of 2 per cent. 
e floating debt consists of $1,248,635.56 bills payable, 
$770,038.90 other liabilities, $840 coupons unclaimed and 
$33,767.27 current balances. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
Passe 


Fre’ 
Mail and express 
Other sources 


Total ($5,036.21 per mile) 
Expenses (34.22 per cent) 











Net earni ear gg eee 
Interest on fun RR ee $136,055.19 
Premium, interest on floating debt, State 

RR OE gs ee eee 233,161.86 
ee I oan 5 oc dSc0k cobinienciseds 17,585.02 

386,802.07 

IG a ivan ixccctuianepenssockvndzceyecomsded $305,561.44 

This surplus was used for construction. The proportion of 


expenses appears very small, but for a large part of the busi- 
ness of the road there is no competition, and much of it will 
bear pretty high rates. The traffic was as follows: 








Train mileage, ener 144,848 
= = reight 219,050 
: rvi 129,772 
Total 493,620 
Passengers carried... 
nger mileage... 
Tons freight carried... 
Naa cochak is nictsbsess0c4kavccecopheihts 
The passenger and freight movement Feo is for 10 
months only, the records for August and September having 


been destroyed by fire. 
Columbus & Hocking Valley. 


This company owns a main line from Columbus, O., south- 
east to Athens, 76 miles; the Straitsville Branch, from Logan 
to New Straitsville, 13 miles; the Monday Creek Branch, from 
Nelsonville to Grafton, 7 miles, and the Snow Fork Branch, 
from Bessemer to Orbiston, 4 miles, making 100 miles in all. 
The two last-named branches were not completed until just 
at the close of the year; both are to be extended further 
during the current year to serve blast furnaces now being 


built. The report covers the year 1877. 
The equipment consists of 831 engines; 8 nger, 1 
combination and 3 baggage cars; 100 box, 1, eight-wheel 


coal and 14 caboose cars. There are also 786 eight-wheel 
and 100 four-wheel coal cars on the road owned by coal op- 
erators. 

The general account is as follows: 
Stock ($20,116 per mile).......... Pig TE, $2,011,600.00 
Bonds ($25,000 per mile)........... ...s.sssseseeesere 2,500,000.00 














ve ’ 
; 1878-74, $981,193; | August, 1877, construction was resumed northward, and it | Renewal account, ee Bxsbaceo 
1874-75, $868,510; 1875-76, $757,137. Aa eeepc that _22 miles additional will be completed by | Contingent account................................... 407,329.25 
Receiver King’s report to the Court for March is as follows: r next. The gauge is 4 ft. 8'¢in. There are several ——_—— 
Deion, meee 8 ooo. Foes. oo eee ee 658 | fine bridges and a number of heavy rock cuttings. The work Total ($50,323 per mile)......................... $5,032,278.49 
USNR ics icvccy ois sin'nc a << «4 + « wanoy DA Ra CRE 292,242 | from the start of the first survey has been under the man- ema accoun ($48,306 per mile)$4,838,505.60 
en Lene $512,000 | Sfenager Mr Jose, Rone fone meiner and General | Bits and accounte receivable 2... 131,119.80 
Vouchers and arrears, srior to Nov. 28, tons. 1 $33,621 ware and Wisconsin Central. Mr. Laidlaw of Toronto Sinking funds..........- 0 ...-.-205 seeees ae es ne. 978.40 
Vv . ar “7 subseq juen NOV. q : . : hy A ¥ ’ e 
We eee 257,269 is cpaaem, ©. RY . a i, vine Evesidens, H. E. wed Stock was increased by $90,600. The cost of the Monday 
——— 200,680 ward d Road, Pe nmr comes f ar a . ‘A Creek and Snow Fork branches to the close of the year was 
Datenes, Ane S........-....+.+00s0-<senasaeer ames $22,010 | pg is {way being Te a a of miles into $164,293.68. The a for — nti ses sarge A 
The receipts exceeded the disbursements by $1,352 for the mowdon iron mines, large quantities of iron ore of a > Bs : “$395.81 0.5 
month. : ¢ very rich quality, destined for the American side, will begin | Freight... s20ea28s | TaK3OL44 D. wasted 16 
f —The h li | mo about July next. The traffic on the Victoria ex- | rs ress, mail, etc.. 17,704.13 17,907.62 D. 203.49 1.1 
Olean, Bradford & Warren. branch line pro- it . . f its both P 
posed to reach some new oil territory will leave the main | C¢ds the m nd freigh expectations of its promoters ies e008) 904115007 D. 91220087 15 
ine at Tarport, Pa., and run through the valleys of Kendall, |" shi it Expenses 2207 47V1aa87 “45430885 L esavon 87 
Boyd and Knapp’s creeks to Eldred, N. Y. about 16 miles. Warm, Hot, Healing Springs & Covington.—Un-| ©“ oid 
It will be built by a separate company, but will be owned | this name a charter has been granted for a narrow-gauge | Net earnings........$357,755.93 $386,834.24 D. $29,078.31 7.5 
and controlled by the same parties as the main line. railroad from the Chesapeake & Ohio at i Va., a earn. per mile eae oe p. pak 4 
Oregon Steam Navigation Company.—Oregon let- | north by west through Healing a a os BA -* . 83 5. 
ters say that this company has decided 40 build a railroad of nearly 50|Fercent.ofexpenses § 56.84 wane = ecole 


between the Upper and wer Cascades of the Columbia 
River on the Oregon or south side of the river. Work has 
already been begun on the grading. 


Pennsylvania.—The trial of a suit against this 
to recover damages for lost in the riots 
July was begun in the United States Circuit Court in 
delphia this week. The suit is that of Sherman, Hall & 


of Chicago, one of a number pending, and is 
case —_— po 
their 


compan: 


or 


as a test case. At the opening of 
agreed to accept as facts the shipment 
destruction at Je b 

case arose as to por d w 
to negligence should rest, and this 
company, holding that the plaintiffs must 
show that the loss was a result of negligence 
pany. 


y 
upon 


Monterey in Highland + a 
c High County 


the meeting of Baltimore last week, 
tion was made to Judge Bond of the United States 
Court for the eS of a receiver, holders of $3,900, 

of the bo: i the i An order for a 





Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta.—As a result of | he 
ing of bondholders in ing 


The decrease in earni was caused by the lower rates re- 





ceived on the freight Seatnens of the road, the bulk of traffic 
increased. The contingent or income account was as 
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The August dividend was fully earned, but the bend be- 
lieved it better to pay in stock and use the money for the 
building of the new branches than to offer the new stock for | 
sale for the same pu 

The traffic for the year ‘was as follows: 


Mileage of : 1877. 1876. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
Locomotives......... 682,514 674,652 7,862 1,2 
Passenger train cars. 319,3€3 314,940 I 4,423 14 
Freight cars......... ,535,690 8,384,261 I 151,429 18 
Passengers carried.. 139,445 129,767 I 9,878 7.5 
Passenger mileage... 3 —— 3,151, 140 I. 7,675 2.5 
Tons freight carried. a 568 583 6.7 | 
Tonnage mileage.... 55, Sen 504 47, 572.017 lL 8, 288) 487 17.4 

Rate per mile: & | 
Per passenger ....... 2.80 cts. ry cts. D 0.05 ct. 1.8) 
Per ton of freight.. 1.29 ** 54 °° D 0.25“ 16.2 | 


The coal snide was: 1877, 800, 795; 1876, ‘782,316; 
1875, 753,016. Coal was 89.5 per cent. of the total tonnage | 
last year. 

There were laid 2,000 tons of steel rails on the main line | 
and Straitsville Branch, completing steel track from Colum- | 
bus to Straitsville. Much of the iron replaced was used on 
the new branches, 


Pennsylvania & New York. 


This road forms an extension of the Lehigh Valley from 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., northwest to the Erie at Waverly, N. Y., 
105 miles. It is substantially owned by the Lehigh Valley 
Company. It was built on the line of the old Pennsylvania 
& New York Canal, which is now abandoned except a short 
section in Wilkesbarre. The report, which covers the year 
ending Nov. 30, 1877, gives the Follow ing statement of track 
owned: 








Miles. 
Main Line, Wilkesbarre to State Line...................-..++ 104.30 | 
Brean QO savas io eck hes 002 6s wekneeneeqansns 33.96 
Sidings and second track used as sidings.................-.-- 46.36 
Waverly & State Line R. R. and sidings................-... . awe 
Other sidings on Main Line.. ........ ........---055- oo 
Geneva, Ithaca & Sayre connection.................---- 2.94 
Southern Central connection........... 2.0.6.5 cesses 4.08 
Barclay RB. BR. GOMMOCMOM. 2. nc cece cree cece cess ceweneeccens 2.71 
PRenant Vietiy TOON ia ici icine wesckiis oceans vce ccewcwes 5.82 
PROCES TOO a aso khan 5558 ils Cima lice emkie dee eeendee'e 0.90 
Be CRE Bia aig 5.650. agin enciens oxeqeewennsasansenes 2.61 | 
Mineral Spring Branch................+-++- ‘ : 1.06 | 
DOOR IES 0 bn c.cisiehs dew pawaitcebena the uges saeees . 210.65 | 


There was an increase during the year of 8.42 miles of sec- 
ond track and sidings. 

The equipment consists of 50 locomotives; 245 box, 95 
stock, 20 gondola, 57 platform, 100 eight-wheel coal, 800 | 
four-wheel coal, and 32 caboose cars; 3 derrick and 31 gravel | 
cars. It was increased during the year by 14 box and 98 
eight-wheel coal cars. Passenger equipment is furnished by 
the Lehigh Valley. 

The earnings and expenses for the year were as follows: 





P. c. of | 
Transportation of: Earnings. nses. Net earn. Exps. 
Coal $935,959.85 geen; 317 7.83 $426,642.02 54.41 
Freight . 422 044. 58 269,936.19 152,108.39 63.67 ) 
Passe'r, express | 
and mail 158,118.59 118,267.66 39,850.93 74.85 | 
Canal earnings 378.65 _ *1,469.67 487.68 
Miscellaneous 45,883.60 ‘ 45,883. ua é 
Totals. .........$1,562,385.27 $899,370.00 $663,015.27 57.56 | 
Totals, 1876 1 ‘678. 338.74 1,070, 229.66 608,109.08 63.77 
Inc. or Dec...D.$115,953.47 D.$170,859.66 1.854, 906, 19 D621 
Per cent : 6.91 15,96 03 9.74 
*1.08s. 


The report of the President, Mr. Robert H. Sayre, says 
‘* There has been paid during the year $210,000 for interest 
on bonds, leaving $458,015.27, ap plicable to taxes, dividends, | 
interest, etc. The result will enable us to declare a dividen 
of $350,000, being 10 per cent. on the preferred stock out- 
standing in 1875. 

The protracted strike of the miners in Wyoming Region, 
from which our tonnage is derived principally, involved | 
irregularity in our business, and prevented so great a reduc- 
tion in the operating expenses as would otherwise have re- 
sulted, The lower rates obtained for transportation of coal, 
and the great falling off in travel, reduced the income from | 
both those sources, in the ag, te $173,996.92.” The re- | 
ceipts fr = miscellaneous freight traffic show an increase of 


$34.7 714 
‘ania of the Buffalo Creek Railroad has been 


wl, 


‘The 
larger than that of any previous year, and its receipts have, | 
for the first time in its history, been sufficient to meet the 
operating expenses, taxes and interest on the floati debt, 


yielding no return, however, as yet, upon the original invest- | |T 


ment. The tonnage over it during the past year was coal | 
242,983 tons, miscellaneous 180; B30 tons, resulting in a gross 
reve nue of $41,249.99. 

‘The building of shops at eet for repairs of our locomo- 
tives and cars has become a necessity, and it is proposed to | 
commence their erection in the ensuing spring. Plans are | 
being prepared fer gee of sufficient capacity for all our 
future wants, but only suc ore will now be built as our 
present necessities demand.’ 


The traffic of the year was as follows: | 


1877. 1876, Inc. orDec. Pc. 
Passengers carried... 170,853 333,785 D. 162,932 48.8 
Passenger mileage... 7,581,092 = 879 D. 11,729,787 60.7 | 
Tons freight carried.. 451,729 98,632 1. 93,097 26.0 
Tonnage mileage. ...38.710,072 29, a, 044 1 9,291,028 31.6 

Coal tonnage: 

Anthracite 911,755 804,345 I. 107,410 13.4 
Bituminous 340,501 361,608 D. 21,107 5.8 | 








Total 
Coal tonnage mileage: 


ee 


1,165,953 I. 86,303 

















Anthracite 81,685,080 69,283,037 I. 12,402,048 17.9 
Bituminous........... 7,890, 7,945,194 D. 54,746 0.7 
57 77,228,231 I. 12,347,297 16.0 
Per passenger. . 2.08 cts. 65 cts. I 0.43 cts. 261 
Per ton of fre ight... . 208 * 1.32 “ D. O23 * 17.4 
Per ton of coal....... 0.83 ** 113 “ D. 030 “ 26.5 | 


The passenger business of 1876 was so exceptional that a | 
comparison with it is hardly fair. Compared with 1875 
there was a decrease of 15,38 per cent. in passengers carried, 
and an increase of 29,84 per cent in passenger mileage. The 
local travel has ducoutendl from various causes, and through 
travel has gained largely. 

Coal tonnage northward shows an increase, entirely in de- 
liveries to the Erie, the business having improved decidedly 
since the third rail was laid on that road to Buffalo. The 
total amount of coal delivered to Erie Railway, in narrow- 

guage cars, for transportation via third rail to points west 
of Elmira, during the year, was 284,796 tons. Of this 
amount the road hauled with its own trains, between | 
Waverly and Buffalo, 186,345 tons in regular coal | 
cars, mostly for reshipment by lake from — 
The remaining 48,451 tons, loaded in return box cars, and 
chiefly consigned by all rail routes to points west of Buffalo, 
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men hauled in Erie Railway trains from Waverly, 


The | 


| western freight and line cars, received with grain and other 
freight, have been loaded back with coal. 
| loaded in cars returnable via Erie Railway, as stated above, 


was 48,451 tons; 
4,751 tons; 








The amount 





in cars returnable via Geneva, Ithaca & 
and via Southern Central, 3, 782 tons, 


yr stated above, 8.42 miles of new second rack and sidings 
were built during ‘the year; 7,327 steel rails and 1,808 iron 
rails were used in renewals. Five spans of double and five 
of single track iron bridges were built to replace wooden 
structures. A new office building at Sayre was completed 
and an ongine house built at Buffalo for engines running 

















| Sayre, 
| making a total of 56,984 tons in line cars. over the 
LOCOMOTIVE. RETURNS, DECEMBER, 1877. 
Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. i 
: AVERAGE 
- Zo - MILEAGE. No. MILES RUN TO * “ = > Cost PER MILE IN CENTS FOR Cost or 
ees | 8 | sae Sora ET So | eo \— —— ane 
2eiak 3 > 3 g vas i"73 2 = wh 4 Be! 4 Q 4 
ao ¢ S < S ig; = . 5 6g 
s\98| § | 8) 4| & ige #8 3/ 8/8 e ER gE é g 
ab © (S| 8 a/R leslie el] |! Blab cig | 
Name oF Roap. w|i: & 3 § 2| 5 ae Pal: g ¥? 5 3 
e| 3 RLF) gi: |: Rl og 2 @ Bg 
o): 8 = : = » | Ban eS iip : z 
e': B = : : 2) BS : 5 | 
° a vo] - & ae > & : } 
ss E [RR = : 
Si: g g =|: 8] = : 
: ; : ‘ P ‘+ a . - . $ $ 
| Allegheny Val., River Div.*... 139 43 88,544, 2,059)/39.50).... ./22.21 18.90'0.972| 5.09) 3.10) 0.54..... 6 anim 
* Low Gr’de Div.* 110 20 38,211! 1,911/27.44|.... .|18.62 18.60 1.229) 7.20) 4.39! 0.69 ..... 6 
Atlantic & Great Western, 1st 

& 2d Divs...... 228 83 190,697 2,298 40.66).... . 16.43 4.74, 5.04) 0.55 0.85 6. 1.94 2.79 

3d & 4th Divs 197, 48 134,139) 2,795/31.69).... ./21.14 5.73) 5.98) 0.45 0.67, 5. 1.68, 2.79 

Mahoning Div 88! 54 89,934 1,665 45.17 23.18 4.29 4.63 0.40 0.64 5. 1.97 2.79 
Atlantic & Gulf. 343) 21 99,370) 2,827).... 46. 98 11.36 6.90) 4.12) 0.43..... .) 7. nactsl Ge 
Cairo & Vincennes 157, 11 39,681) 3,607'38.00).... .12 3.44) 4.31) 0.40 ..... 5 + Came 
California Pacific. ... . 152, 138 32,962 2,536/38.65 .... 18.90 2.28'15.93) 0.59 0.44 7 6.00 5.75 
| Cen. Pac., Western Div. +. 201 53 132,715, 2,504/37.06).... .|16.61 4.85'16.63 0.67 0.72 7 6.00) 5.75 

“ * Visalia Div.t+ 157, 10 22,685 2,269'55.19 20.24 4.65)11.17;| 0.50 0.70 7. 6.00 5.75 

‘ Tulare Div.t+ 171; 10 23,433) 2,343/42.57 13.05 6.21/14.45, 0.77 0.26 6 6.00 6.00 

re Los Angeles, San 

Diego, Yuma & 
Wilmington Divs.t+. 408 20 51,667) 2,583/61.30 ... 18.00 . 2.77|10.17) 0.67 0.02 8.36 21.99 6.00 5.75 

- Sacramento Div.+.. 120 35 75,611 2'160 . .'27.60 16.10 . .| 9.74/20.84) 0.73 0.43 9.5541.25 ..... 5.75 

. Oregon Div.t 152 6 17,908) 2,985'.... ..39.19)19.19 .|13.78)14.68 0.53 0.27 8.2037.46 ..... 5.75 

ox “ Truckee Div.t...... 205; 29 68,81? 2,373 33.54/27.42)16.47 . .| 3.3819.40 0.61, 0.62 8.43 32.44 6.00 5.75 

ri ** Humboldt Div.t..... 201, 22 54,793, 2.481/41.23 . A SRIAT 5.02)14.91, 0.48 0.42 7.59 28.42 6.00 5.75 
i ae Salt Lake Div.+ 219; 27 76,728 2 842 '/27.61).... . 14.99 3.81/22.06, 0.71. 0.46 7.2134.25 6.00 5.75 
Cleve., ¢ Col., Cin. & Ind., Co- 

lumbus Div 138) 58 163,489 2,820'40.88/44.83'29.92 2.88) 4.69 0.52) 0.70 5.8014.59 1.75 3.50 

Indianapolis Div 203, 63 1971473) 3,134/38.13/44.69 22.66 4.23) 5.25) 0.60) 1.21 5.73.17.02, 1.75 3.50 

Cincinnati Div. 130, 33 86,625) 2,625/38.55).... 18. 63 .| 4.81) 4.88) 0.61; 0.91 5.8717.08 1.75 3.50 
Cleveland & Mahoning V alley. 41 6 15,436 2,573/43.97 -/25.38 . ....... .| 2.71) 448) 0.26) 1.11) 6.1614.72 1.84 2.74 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh* 99) 75 156,064 2,081!45.54 . 19.92 15.40 0,898) 3.42, 2.94) 0.50) 2.17 6.4615.49 1.17 3.36 
Del., Lackawanna & Western, | , 

Bloomsburg Div. 80) 24 54,470, 2,270 . 38.36 . 3.21 ot ae te, 
Erie & Pittsburgh* 98) 27 46,460 1,721/42.04 . 15.36 16.60 0.870, 3.13 3.67 0. 2.28 6.7016.46 1.52 1.52 
| Ill. Cen., Chicago Div.§. 253) 63 147,029 \36. . . 14.47 17.74 4.42) 5.57| 0.32 . 5.98 16.29 1.90 4.50 

“  * South Div.§ 231) 31 78,486 7 . 14.73 15.77 5. 5.32 0.3% . 5.8617.44 1.90 4.50 

“« “North Div.§ A 225; 41 78.779 5 14.04 12.53 .. 6.14 5.70) 0.33 . 59618.13 1.90 4.50 

“ “Springfield Div.§. 111) 10 28,938 . 13.25 10.79 4.08 4.61) 0.39 -. 5.1914.28 1.90 4,50 

“ lowa Div.§ 01 45 98,432 . ./15.63)11.42).... .| 4.51) 9.33) 0.35 .. 6.16 20.35 2.75 4.70 
| Jeff’ waitin. Madison & Ind’s* 226 40 86,789 31.32 14.05 18.37 1.020) 4.28 6.36) 0.48 1.98 5.9019.00) 2.50 2.20 
Kansas Pacific 781 68 154.496 3).... .111.87 4 5.76/14.29| 0.48)..... 7.28 27.81) 3.96 3.78 
Kansas City, St. Jo. & Council 

Bluffs 275) 31 88,806 25.00 16.90 .| 3.20) 6.10) 0.40 6.50 16.20 2.75 3.50 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern 

Buffalo Div.** 89 183,069 4.50 8.48 0.40 . 5.88 19.29 3.05 5.69 

Erie Div.** 113 205,438 3.30) 8.18 0.36 . 5.9817.85 2.74 5.43 

Toledo Div.** 85 146,581 28. 31 62.76 3.91/10.74, 0.44). . 5.8420.86 3.12 4.08 

Mich. Southern Div.** 208 384,166 37.92'60.16) . . 4.48) 9.08 0.30).... 5.98 19.69 3.55 4.63 
Little Rock & Fort Smith.. 168 17,834 .. . 63.68 14.34 0.73) 3.37 0.46 -| 5.94 10.50'.... .| 2.00 
Louisv’ e & Nash., First Div.**. 332 120,760 28.00 37.17)12.59 2.97, 8.49 0.39) 2.24 7.1021.19 2.29 2.51 

Second Div.**. 200 87,590 3.50} .. 11.29 4.97 7.98 0.46) 1.95 6.05 21.41 2.07) 2.7 
Memph. Div.** 131 49,135 5 13.46 3.62,11.61, 0.52) 2.13 6.26 24.14 3.17 2.85 
Nashville & 
| Dec atur Div i 122 44.383 13.54 2.28 8.71) 0.59) 1.97 6.2019.75 2.72 3.00 
“ “s &@ N. Ala 
‘bama R. R. **,' 183 69,295: 2, \% . - ae .| 4.28! 7.10 0.70, 1.28 6.28 19.64 2.25. 2.00 
Margq., Hought'n & ( ’ntonagon 8s 9 9,300 ~ 22.04 17.00 1.76 10.39 0.63 )..... 6.37 19.15) 5.00). .... 
| Missouri, Kansas & Texastt.. 786) 79 226,862 2, } 9.94 13.10 1.470) 5.02 5.81 0.56. -, 6.4417.83) 1.95), .... 
| Northern Central, Elmira & | 

Canandaigua Divs. 147, 43 82,799 1,926! 15.63 5.82 5.88 0.75... 5.69 18.14, 1.50 2.40 
Penn., New York Div.3t 120,112 280,184 2: 10.22 4.40, 9.30 1.00. . 14.70 2.80) 4.96 

= Amboy Div +3... 154; 43 79,967, 1, | 17.42 2.90 5.30 0.60 8.80 2.80) 4.98 

ns Belvidere Div.tt 103 35 71,420 2, 14.29 3.70 9.00 0.70).. 13.40 2.80) 4.98 

Te Dies Div. tt. 191 | 168 402,809 2,398/26.12 13.44 3.20 4.10 0.70. 8.00 1.00) 2.72 
Middle Div. ; 132) 99 308,688 3,118/26.77 17.42 4.20 3.90 0.60).. 8.70 1.00) 2.72 
Pittsb’h Div . E. End¢t. 81 201,399) 2,486)/20.18 10.66 5.90 5.10 0.70).. 11.70, 1.00) 2.72 
Pittsb"h Div., W. Endss. 102 261,203) 2,561'29.7 11.93 ... . 3.50 3.50 0.70 7.70 1.00) 2.72 
Ty rone Div. +4 dia arama 107, 28 55,743, 1,991 19.97 20.66 . 13.80 5.30 0.50 19.60 1.00) 2.73 
West Penn. Div.tt. 104 22 43,372) 1,971 37.67 27.47 .| 2.00 2.90 0.40 5.30) 1,00) 2.73 
_ Lewistown Div.tt 56 7 13,108 1,873.31.91 ... 19.16 3.40 3.30 0.50 7.20' 1.00) 2.77 
Bedford Div ++ 57 5 10,116; 2,023 26.78 .... .'23.08 1.40 3.80, 0,40 5:60 1.00) 2.85 
Pitts., Fort Wayne & Chicago, 

Eastern Div.* 371); 149 364,589 2,447 43.30 .... . 16.48 14.30'0.944 2.46 3.17 0.64 1.60 6.18 14.05 1.37! 1.38 
Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis, Little | 

Miami Div.*... 197, 34 99.250) 2,612 40.75 .... ..12.41 15.29 1.087, 4.30 6.67 0,61, 2.37 5.7319.68 2.63) 2.00 

P.,C.& St. L. Div.*.. 224 80 228,424) 2,855 27.54 .... . 18.70 18.32'0.890 5.98 3.58 0.55) 2.11 5.95 18.17) 0.92) 2.50 
Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo* 158 48,440'. ..... 42.77... . 20.46 13.80.1.291 2.95 3.89 0.54). o] QUIT | cnn whe wees 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So., Ar 

kansas Div. : 32 109,305 3,416 .... . 36.90 15.80 ..... 2.04 6.77 0.46).... .' 6.43/15.70 .... 2.50 
St. Louis & San Francisce 66,056 ..... . 33.90..... . 14.10 we 3.70 6.31) 0.34. .. .' 5.63)15.98) 2.05 1.80 
Stockton & ( R indiana a 3 3,894 1,298 37.44 .... . 12.85 1,4716.53 1.07) 0.73 9,03/28.83) 6.90) 5.75 

erre Haute & Inc amageen, 

Ind. Div..... 112 80,182) ... ..|32.60..... . 20.50. 4.17 4.86) 0.68 ..... 6.06/15.77) 1.45). .... 

Vandalia Div 158 79,561,.... .. 31.60 . 20.40 . 5.34 5.17) 0.77).... .| 5.84)17.12) 1.43), ..... 
West Jersey}} 128, 17 33,286 1,958 44.18. ... ‘49.01. 2.30 8.20 0.50 .... » 11.00) 3.60! 42 

YEAR 1877. 
Atlantic & Great Western ..../ 513/185 5,543,281/29,964 38.97 .... . 18.96 15.80 .... .| 3.93) 5.07) 0.47, 0.65 5.98/16.10) 1.85, 2 89 
Cen. Pacific and leased roadst 2067 262 6,614,394 25,246 39.76 28.24 16.93 ... 6.56 17.47) 0.65, 0.43 8.01'33.12) 6.71 5.28 
Cleve., Columbus, Cin. & In- © 

dianapolis : 471 172 5,080,302/29,537 42.47 48.04 24. bo 3.57 4.65) 0.58 1.01) 5.77/15.58) 1.75) 3.50 
| Cleveland & Mahoning Valley 41 6 196,599 32,767 43.93 . 23. 1.53 4.22) 0.30) 1.06, 6.10/13.21' 1.78 271 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh* 99 91 1,892,869)20,801 48.20 .... a Pa 16.40 0. ‘866 3.49 2.83 0.53 2.26) 6.65 15.76) 1.20 3.34 
Del., Lackawanna « Western, 

Bloomington Div.t 80 27 = 2. = 22,602 33.34 .. : 2.06).....| 0.65).... 5.31 8.91)..... 
Detroit, Eel River & Illinois 93 .. 52.22 30.91/22.91 . 2.61 6.82, 0.44) 0.18) 3.83)13.88 2.49 2.95 
| Erie & Pittsburgh*... ‘ 98 29 aon 331 21, 674 41. 20}.... _ 16. 19 16.90 0. 933 3.33 4.44' 0.69 2.04 6.74 17.24) 1.83 1] "2 
Il. Cen., Chicago Div.§.. 253 76 1,718,728)22,615 37.75 .... . 16.03 19.88'0.880 4.11 4.96) 0.30 .....| 5.9615.34| 175 4/21 

“ “" South Div.§... 231 50 26, ise 18,530 37.83 |... . 14.33 15.98 1.080 5.29 4.91 0:33 || || 3831636 175 421 
“  “ North Div.§ 225 65 — 987,834/15,197 33.24 ... . 13.13 14.78 1.330) 6.58) 5.54) 0.35 |... .| 6.00/18.47| 1:75 4.21 
* “Towa Div.§ .. 401 66 1,177,814)17,846 31.53 .... . 16.23 12.44 1.710 4.66) 8.54) 0.31 6.02 19.54) 2.61 4.92 
“ Springfield Div., six 9g 
months§ 11! il 170,748 15,523 47.68 .... . 15.87 11.841.170|) 3.31 3.17) 0.33 ..| 5.22)12.04) 1.43 261 

Jeff.. Madison & Indianapolis 226 44 1.055,117/23,980 43. 15 27.57 14.68 19.46 1.040) 3.69 6.16) 0.48 2.27) 6.03/18.63) 2.50 29) 
Kansas Pacific)... . 781 86 1,831,513/21,297'27.46 .... . 12.80 aha! of 5.23 12.56) 0.44 .... 6.91/25.14 3.38 5.06 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & .... «| 4.30 6.00) 0.40 .....) 6.60/17.30|) 2.85 3.50 

Council Bluffs‘ 275) 31 986,141 31,811 50.20 .... . 26.40)18.05 
Lk. Shore & Mich. Southern** 1177 495 10,752,055 21,721 36.49 58.91 22.08 ... .| 483 8.02 0.36... 6.01/19.88 
Little Rock & Fort Smith 168 170,898 ... .... ./56.34/16.91)... .| 2.80 3.50) 0.30... 5.40/12.00).... . 2.00 
Pitts., Fort Wayne & Chicago, 3 

Eastern Div.* ss 371 155 4,186,878 27,012 46.80 .... . 17.00 14.10 1.025, 3.20 3.48) 0.67 1.82) 6.46/15.63) 1.63 1.63 

| Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis, Little " 

Miami Div.*.. 197 41 1,141,465 27,812 43.21 .... . 12.81 15.99 1.018 4.15 6.04 0.67 2.46) 5.98/19.30) 2.52 218 
Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis., P., C. ? 

& Si. L. Div.* 224 102) 2,547,557 | 24,.976/29.57 .... ..16.30.18.03 1.040 7.35 3.82) 0.66 2.88) 6.396/21.07 1.04 2.92 
Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo*... 158 669,805 .... .. 31.54 ..... . 18.41/15.201.326 4.04 4.96) 0.62).... .| 6.28/15.90).._ : 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So., Ar- tr has, 

kansas Div.*..... ... 825) 82 1,024,475/32,015 .... ..44.90 17.00 . 2.70 5.56 0.54 ..... 6.52)15.32)...... 2.50 
St. Louis & San F rancisco 328 816,441 .. .... 33. ea 14.30 sheoce «| el GBB OS7'.... 5.66 15.64 2 13 2.07 
Union Pacific. 1042, 168 5,753,729)/34,248.37.21).... .18.61.........., 69511.31| 0.59 |... || 10.43 28.55) 4.17) 5.50 
Wabash, Western Division§§.. 441, 67 2,170,406 32,304.38.45 .... | 12.56.18.051.180 4.70 4.82 0.40... |) 6.791671 161... 

* Five nw freight as rated as three loaded ones. 

+ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping eer actual distance run and 4 miles per hour while waiting 

¢ Fuei not estimated. “ Two empty cars rated as one lento’ ome " “a 

I Sw itching and work-train engines allowed 6 miles per Hh. mo switching mileage allowed to train cuaines: 
= Three empty freight cars rated as two loaded ones. Switching engmes allowed 6 miles per hour. 
++ Water-service and fuel stations, not included above, 1.03 Ry r mile; rental of engines 0.72 ct. per mile; three em; 
rated as two loaded ones; switching and work-train engines allowed 6 miles per hour; no switching mileage allowed to ree nye, 

i Ma fo of ap nae pe = = not caine in cost of bey nes 
ve empty cars rated as three loa: ones; ite engines allowed 6 m r hour; work-train engines, actual ileage, 
The ton of coal is 2,000 Ibs., unless otherwise noted; 1 5 Gashele counted to eten, re 9 hy ¥ 





